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VIEW OF LOWELL ISLAND, SALEM HARBOR. 

We present on this page an accurate view of this noted island, 
for many years known as a favorite watering place, with a well- 
kept public house, the chosen resort of the citizens of Lowell dur- 
ing the summer season. The characteristic features of this scene 
are well depicted in the view, which was drawn expressly for our 
paper. The island has an area of about nine acres, and is a love- 
ly spot, far off the shore, where the sea breezes may be enjoyed in 
all their freshness. The island was once the property of John 
Endicott, the staunch old Puritan, to whom it was granted by the 
general court in 1665. In 1684, an heir of the governor bequeathed 
it to his daughter, under the name of Cotta Island, soon corrupted 
into Cat Island. It received the name of Lowell Island on the 
occasion of its purchase by certain citizens of Lowell and Salem, 
& few yéars since. The property has recently again changed 
hands. In the years 1773 and 1774, it was the site of the Essex 
Small Pox Hospital, an institution established by the authority of 
the State, where patients might be inoculated with the small pox, 
and thas have the disease in a mild form, the practice previous to 
Jenner’s discovery. The buildings were finished and ready for 
occupancy about the middle of October, 1773, and the name of 
“ Essex Hospital” was given to the establishment. The main 
building contained ten rooms, with four beds, etc., in each, calcu- 
lated for eight patients. There were also apartments for the fami- 
ly, besides a smoke house, clean room, etc. An Island Gdard 
was established, and careful rules adopted by the selectmen of 


Salem and Marblehead, to prevent communication of disease be- 
tween those on and those off the island. Patients went and returned 
in the hospital boat, which landed at a certain wharf in Marble- 
head. On Monday, October 17, 1773, the first detachment of 
patients, 103 in number, went down to the island ; they were very 
respectable people, of both sexes, accompanied during the first 
day by many friends, so that the hospital was thronged, and all 
were in high spirits. The physicians were Dr. Hall Jackson, of 
Portsmouth, and Dr. Ananias Randall, of Long Island, both emi- 
nent physicians. The first lot or class of patients having passed 
through the process and the disease with success, a second class 
went down, and were “put through” in the same manner; and 
subsequently a third class,—each class numbering about one hun- 
dred. On the 4th of November, the patients indulged in a little 
merriment amidst the thoughts of death, by celebrating, in the 
evening, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. Tar barrels 
were burned upon the middle of the island, rockets were ordered 
from Boston, the hospital was brilliantly illuminated, and every- 
thing passed off in the spirit of hilarity and joy. The people of 
Marblehead, however, disliked the location of the hospital, at the 
mouth of their harbor, and came to the conclusion that the small 
pox had been introduced into their town from it. This feeling 
produced intense excitement. January 11, 1774, when the hospi- 
tal boat attempted to land some discharged patients, it was beaten 
off by the crowd, and the next day the boat was burned. The 
intense excitement continued, until the proprietors gave notice that 


the hospital would be immediately closed. On the 17th of the 
same month, four of the employés of the hospital wen¢down to 
the island to steal some clothing ; but they had been wetelied, and. 
on their return, were seized, tarred and feathered by the people; 
placed in a cart, and paraded through the streets of Marblehead, 
and afterwards Salem. On the 2Ist, another man was tarred and 
feathered in Marblehead, and the proprietors of the hospital threat- 
ened with public vengeance. While a committee, chosen by the 
town, were attending to their designated duties of cleansing and 
closing the hospital, the buildings were assailed by a mob, and 
burned to the ground, during the night of January 26, 1774. 
Thirteen persons, some of them females, were asleep in the build- 
ing when it was fired, without notice, and on rushing forth, were 
assaulted by the rioters. Subsequently, two persons were arrested 
and lodged in Salem jail, as participants in these outrages. Upon 
this an armed assemblage proceeded to the jail and reseued the 
prisoners, parading them in triumph. They declared their inten- 
tion of marching to the rescue of any others who might, in a simi- 
lar manner, fall into the clutches of the law, and such were their 
numbers and the determined spirit which animated them, that no 
doubt was entertained by law and order loving citizens that they 
would carry out their threats to the extent of their ability. The 
greatest consternation was excited. An armed collision was feared. 
Terrible scenes would doubtless have been enacted had not the pro- 
prietors of the hospital pledged themselves to institute no further 
proceedings against offenders. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE LOST HEIR: 


—OR, THE— 


TOUNG 
A TALE OF 1812. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 
[cONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER X.—[continvep.] 


The evening was clear and the stars were shining when Ham- 
mett returned. Soon afterward footsteps which sounded cautious 
and stealthy were near the door. 

“He is coming,” said Hammett. 

“Yes—and you must retire to your little room. He wont, I 
suspect, like to have a third person present.” 

Hammett withdrew and the next minute there came a rap 
against the door. Anstis opened it and invited Withers to enter. 
He lingered a little on the threshold, and with looks of curiosity 
peered into the room. If he expected to see any such profession- 
al insignia as those, it is said, who pretend to possess the skill of 
looking into futurity sometimes think it necessary to gather round 
them, he was disapp8inted. There were no parchments present- 
ing a view of the heavenly bodies or inscribed with mystical char- 
acters, such as might be displayed by the more ambitious charla- 
tan, while far from there being a dozen black cats sitting in a row 

on a high shelf and looking grimly down, as was once seen, or 
" pretended to be, in the miserable hut of one of the fortune-tellers 
of the period, there was not even one. He saw nothing except 
an apartment of medium size, simply though tastefully furnished. 

“ Ttake it you are the person I have heard called Dame An- 
stis ?” said he. 

“ Yes—and your name, I believe, is Withers. I was expecting 
you.” 

“I hardly know why, but I have a curiosity—a kind of fancy, 
to ask you a few questions. Not that I have any faith in that 
kind of thing.” 

“Then you may as well spare yourself and me the trouble.” 

“‘ Perhaps so—and yet, as I am here, I may as well ask you one 
or two questions, and if I think that you answer me truly, I will 
cross your palm, not with silver but gold.” 

“T shall take neither your silver nor your gold.” 

“ But the knowledge I seek to obtain is worth paying for. I 
am afraid I cannot depend on your discretion, or rather your si- 
lence, unless you will accept a recompense.” 

“If you think I’ve not discretion enough to know when to keep 
silence, better not trust me.” 

“Ts any one within ear-shot ? You have a grandson—a nephew, 
I mean.” 

“ He is probably asleep by this time. If he isn’t, he is at a safe 
distance.” 

Withers sat silent for several minutes, apparently doubtful how 
he might best introduce the subject. ° 

“If you can tell what is to come,” he at length said, “‘ you can, 
of course, tell what has been ?”’ 

“Sometimes. Let me look at your hand.” 

She shrank back as he held it out to her, as if she felt a dread 
of taking it in hers. 

“ Rest it on the table,” said she, “‘if you please, so the rays of 
the lamp will fall directly on the palm.” 

She traced the lines with her eye, apparently with much atten- 
tion. 

“ Well,” said be, becoming a little impatient, “ what kind of a 
life has mine been ?” 

“ None too good.” 

“That is what may be said of every one. What important in- 
cidents have marked it, I mean ?” 

Once more she made a show of following the lines of his hand 
with much care. 

“ The most important event of your life,” she then said, “ took 
place twenty-two years ago.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“‘ One that prepared the way for your stepping inito a rich man’s 
shoes. Am I not right ?” 

“I must confess that it so turned out.” 

“Should you like to have me tell you what that event was ?” 

“ Yes, the question I wish to ask you has a bearing upon it.” 

“ Twenty-two years ago, then, the beir of the rich man alluded 
to was lost. Is not that the truth ?” 

“Tt is. He was drowned.” 

“ Are you certain of that ?” 

“ There was every reason to suppose he was.” 

“You answer evasively. Unless my skill is at fault, you don’t 
suppose so.” 

“* How could he have been made way with, then ?” 

“That is a question you don’t need to ask of me.” 

“I may have been deceived—he may still live. I have, at least, 
received intimation that he is alive, and my object in seeking you 
is to find if there’s any truth in it.” 

“ By what name is he’known ?” 

“That, he who warned me couldn’ tell. Can you tell me ?” 

“ My art doesn’t permit entering into particulars like that.” 

“1 was afraid it didn’t, yet that is of more importance than all 
else, for how can I take measures to escape the impending evil, if 
I don’t know who I am to deal with ?” 

“Very true. Yet surely, if he is alive, you can obtain some 
clue to him. You know whom you employed, and you can judge 


whether he was one who would be likely to perform his task 
faithfully.” 

“ What task ?” 
“It may not be altogether pleasant for you, or me either, to 
enter into particulars.” 

“To confess the truth, the man I trusted the metter to, is dead. 
He died only a few weeks since. Couldn’t die in peace, he said, 
till he had disclosed something which bore heavily on his mind.” 

“ And didn’t he tell his name ?”’ 

This was said with an earnestness which a man cautious as Mr. 
Withers found it necessary to be, should have Known was induced 
by some motive foreign to what concerned him personally. But 
his thoughts were so much engrossed by what he was saying, that 
he did not notice her manner. 

“ Unfortunately,” said he, in reply to her question, “ the man 
, found out, before getting as far as his name, that the person who 
was listening to him was a friend of mine.” 

“ And what else did he tell him ?”’ 

“ After he found out that, he wouldn’t say another word. But 
to come back to the starting-point, is he living or is he not? 
Might not the man’s story be the offspring of a diseased brain, 
for he died of a contusion on the head, which at times made him 
delirious ¢” 

“ His story was true.” 

“ You are certain of this?” 

“Tam.” 

“1 wish I understood by what means you arrive at such a con- 
clusion.” 

“ Nothing can be more simple or easier to the initiated.” 

And she proceeded with great volubility in the technical lan- 
guage of palmistry, to show why certain meetings and crossings 
of the lines of his hand formed that peculiar combination which 
indicated that danger might threaten him about twenty-two years 
subsequent to the event which had paved the way to his worldly 
prosperity. 

“ Does it not appear perfectly plain to you?” she asked, when 
she had gone through with the explanation. 

Withers shook his head with a look of bewilderment. 

“Why not let the matter rest?” said she. “ He neither knows 
his name nor his lineage, and is consequently ignorant of his right 
to the property now in your possession.” 

“ That is true, but there is no knowing how long he may remain 
in ignorance. Afier all, your jargon is of little use to me as long 
} as you are unable to tell me his name.” 

“ And if you knew it—what then?” 
“ Why, if I chose, I could let him have what belongs to him.” 
“Yes, and you may, some day, be compelled to.” 
| “One more question, and I will leave you. I am attached to 
a young lady, and have a rival.” 

“ And you wish to know which will be successful ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have you ever seen him ?” 

“No, though perhaps you have. He has been in this neighbor- 
hood.” 

“I didn’t see him. ”Twas before I lived here.” 

* Will you tell me what I wish to know ?” 

She looked at his hand attentively, the same as she had done 
before. 

“ He is young and handsome.” 

“ You know this, and yet you say you never saw him.” 

“If I didn’t see him when he was here, I see him now.” 

“ Where ?” said Withers, with a startled air. 

“You needn’t be afraid—he isn’t here bodily, and will remain 
invisible to you.” 

Notwithstanding this assurance, Withers looked round the room 
uneasily, as if he expected to see a phantom form glide from 
among the shadows in some remote part of the room. Anstis 
smiled. She saw that what she had said conveyed to his mind 
the impression that she had summoned up the form of his rival, 
which, though impalpable, was to her sight visible, and she did 
not seek to remove it. 

“If,” said he, after some hesitation, “ you have the power to 
call my rival before you, why not call the other—he whom we 
have been speaking of ?” 

“I can do it. You may see him yourself—do you wish it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You had better not ask it. A pale, anxious face would rise 
up beside his, which you would not care to look upon. The old 
gentleman need not have been hastened. He would have died 
soon enough.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T can hardly think that you wish for an explanation. 
know better than I.” 

“I didn’t come here to listen to such nonsense,” said he, rising 
and taking hold of the door-latch. ‘Once for all, I demand 
a definite answer to my question. Shall I or my rival be suc- 
cessful ?” 

“ Your rival.” 

} Tt isn’t trae—I don’t believe it.” 
“ Your incredulity will neither advance your own suit, nor injure 
his.” 

“IT have'the father on my side.” 

“ And he, the young lady herself. No, Ishmael Withers—Bes- 
sie Hamlen will never be your wife. The dove is no mate for the 
vulture.” 

“She shall be my wife in spite of fate. You refused to take 
my gold—now, I refuse to give it, for it is easy to see that you 
are an impostor.” 

“ Your good or ill opinion is a matter of indifference to me. 


You 


You had better look to yourself, or something worse than failing 


to obtain a rich bride may befall you. It will be well for you if 
you are not anxious to obtain cither a rich or @ peor one. The 
hand that helped rid the Percival estate of its lawfa) heir, will 
never clasp the hand of his own heir in peage.”’ 

“ Surely I have seen the flash of those dark eyes before. Who 
are you ?” 

- “A poor woman who has no wish to be longer disturbed by 
your presence.” 

“You, at least, have no reason to fear you will again be dis- 
turbed by it.” 

And without the ceremony of bidding her good night, he left 
the cottage. 

Although Anstis, as she told Withers, did not see Wilton Rich- 
mond when he was in that neighborhood, she being, at that time, 
many miles distant—she had seen him several times a few months 
previously. It struck her when she first saw him, that there was 
something in his features and in his air that had once been famil- 
iar to her, but it was impossible for her to decide whether she had 
at some former period met with him, or whether he merely resem- 
bled some person she had, at some time, been acquainted with. 

One day, when she was thinking the matter over by herself, 
striving in ‘aim to assign some reason for his appearing so famil- 
iar—all at once, sudden as an electric flash, it became all plain to 
her. It was Thomas Percival, the father of Edgar Percival who 
was thought to be drowned, that he so closely resembled. His 
size, figure and air were almost identical, as well as the general 
cast of his features, though in this last respect he still more close- 
ly resembled Mr. Edgar Percival, the child’s grandfather, for 
whom he was named. It might be one of those accidental resem- 
blances sometimes met with, which it is impossible to account for, 
though Anstis, or Anzy, as she had always been designated in the 
Percival family, having never believed that Edgar was drowned, 
at once undertook to ascertain the origin of Wilton Richmond. 
This she did with great caution, lest some rumor should get afloat 
which would reach Ishmael Withers, who might, she feared, by 
putting into requisition the baseness and cunning which character- 
ized him, defeat her purpose. 

The result of the investigation, though not entirely satisfactory, 
was far from causing her to feel discouraged. She finally sought 
and obtained an interview with the young man himself, but his 
recollections of the first three or four years of his childhood were 
too vague to serve her purpose, except in one or two instances, 
which, as isolated facts, were not very important, though they 
might, in connection with others, have been of considerable mo- 
ment. 

In answer to some questions she asked him relative to his pa- 
rentage, he replied that his father’s name was Hendrick Rich- 
mond, who had always since his remembrance, until the time of 
his decease, owned a small fishing schooner of which he was the 
master. He had intended that Wilton should be his successor, 
and for several years had always taken him with him. After his 
father died, having little predilection for a fisherman’s life, and a 
strong desire to acquire an education, his guardian disposed of tho 
little fishing schooner and some other property, the proceeds of 
which, being well invested, afforded Wilton the means for a com- 
fortable subsistence and of going through college. 

Of his mother he had little or no recollection. He had heard 
his father say that at the time she died he was too young to re- 
member anything about her. He was certain, however, that a 
young woman, with large dark eyes and a soft, pleasant voice, used 
to bend over him and hush him to sleep, and sometimes sing to 
him. He had a dim remembrance, too, of a gentleman who oc- 
casionally let him have his gold-headed cane for a horse. 

Anstis, if he had not been so certain that Hendrick Richmond 
was his father, would have thought it might have been herself who 
hushed him to sleep, and Mr. Edgar Percival who let him have 
the cane for a horse, as she could distinctly remember that that 
gentleman never walked abroad without a walking-stick with a 
gold head. She made many suggestions in the hope to elicit 
something more definite, but without success. When Withers 
asked her if he was still alive and she replied without hesitation 
that he was, she had no doubt that she answered truly, though 
she was aware that proof stronger and more explicit would be 
required before he could be recognized as the heir of the late Mr. 
Percival. In her recent interview with Withers, she had, as she 
intended, gained more information than she had given. 

She was glad to find that, personally, he and Wilton Richmond 
were strangers, she having previously entertained the idea that 
the resemblance he bore to the Percival family had excited sus- 
picions which influenced him quite as much in his desire to havo 
him got rid of, as his being in his way as a rival. Now, while ho 
was in pursuit of the heir, she hoped Wilton would remain un- 
molested, till at least she could find means to communicate with 
him, and by warning him that he had a secret enemy, put him on 
his guard. 

Withers did noi mention to her that at the same time he re- 

ceived information that Edgar Percival was living, he learned that 
Wilton Richmond, who had beon in danger, was now safe, though 
she suspected he had, from the earnest manner he had questioned 
her as respected his rival, 
} When Withers, after leaving the cottage of Anstis, was in his 
own room and the door made fast, he drew from its secret recep- 
tacle a dingy piece of paper, folded. in the foem of a letter, for 
since he lost the missive which Hammett had the fortune to find, 
+ he had not trusted to his pockets. He unfolded it and read it fur 
the third or fourth time. Judging from the style and chirogra; hy, 
it was indited by the same head and written by the same hand 
, as the one he had lost. After detailing, though more circumstan- 
tially what Withers had told Anstis, it concluded with several 
suggestions in the way of advice. 
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“ Now what I say is this. You had better let that other chap 
rest a while, for it isn’t in the nature of man to keep a sharp look- 
out on two different trails at the same time. A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush, and for that reason the wisest thing you 
can do is to look after what you have got and let the other alone. 
The estate you are on the lookout for, is a fair one I know, if 
what I have heard is true, and I dare say the girl is well enough ; 
but as you had set your heart on her father’s houses and broad 
lands beforé you had seen her, and as you are not the man to 
break your heart about red checks and a pair of bright eyes, I ad- 
vise you to give it up for a bad bargain. Whether you do or 
not, you must come this way as soon as you can. You ought to 
have been here before now. My opinion is that the man that died 
at my house told Christina more than he did me, but I can never 
find out anything by her. You are more cunning than I am, and 
perhaps can find out some round-about way to put her off her 
guard and make her tell. That other business—you know what 
—I shall say nothing about till I see you. J.D.” 


Withers was in a state of most miserable indecision. In the 
morning he had a long—and what he intended should pass for a 
confidential—conversation with Mr Hamlen. 

“Remember, I hold you to your promise,” said he, when about 
to take leave, he having finally decided to go. 

“ Certainly, certainly, sir,” was Mr. Hamlen’s reply. 
may we expect to see you again ?” 

“In five or six weeks, I think, though I’m afraid I shall be 
detained much longer.” 

In his secret heart Mr. Hamlen hoped that he would be, for he 
began to tire of an influence which every day seemed to gain over 
him a greater ascendency, and from which, such was his indolent 
and quiescent nature, he could not bring into requisition sufficient 
energy to free himself. Withers, while these thoughts were pass- 
ing in Mr. Hamlen’s mind, had risen and gone to the door. 

“Ts your daughter at home ?”’ he inquired. 

“I presume so, though I’m not certain.” 

“I should like to say a few words to her, before I go.” 

A servant was summoned, who was sent to tell Miss Hamlen 
that Mr. Withers would like to sce her in the parlor. It was not 
until after a somewhat protracted absence that the servant returned. 

“T’spect,” said he, “that Miss Hamlen has gone off some- 
where, for I've been all over the house and can see nothing of 
her.” 

Bessie had indeed made her escape, for she knew that Withers 
had come to make her father his farewell call, a ceremony which 
she expected would be extended to herself, unless she took the 
precaution to be absent. She took care not to return, till through 
the embowering foliage of the sylvan recess to which she had re- 
tired, she saw Withers leave the house. Something like half an 
hour afterwards she heard the distant rumbling of the stage-coach 
which was to convey him many miles distant. A weight seemed 
to be lifted from her spirits when the sound of the wheels could 
no longer be heard. 


“ When 


CHAPTER XI. 


A GLANCB AT WARLIKE ACHIEVEMENTS. 


As is well known to the reader of history, the military achieve- 
ments during the former part of the war were unfavorable for the 
most part to the American land forces, while, at the same time, 
the navy, by a series of brilliant victories, enhanced the national 
renown—instead of being, as was boasted by the British, swept 
from the ocean. 

Daring this time, among others, was the battle of Frenchtown, 
where, after the English commander had pledged his honor that 
the lives and honor of those who surrendered should be held sa- 
cred, left the wounded without a guard, who, after fire had been 
set tothe buildings, were killed and scalped by his Indian allies. 
Many of these were young men who belonged to the first families 
of Kentucky. 

An event less disastrous in its results to the Americans was the 
attack of York (now Toronto) the capital of Upper Canada. It 
was here that the brave Pike, who would not suffer in comparison 
with the heroes of ancient romance, was mortally wounded by the 
blowing up of a magazine. The spirit of a soldier and a com- 
mander remained with him to the last. 

“Move on, my brave fellows,” he exclaimed, “and avenge 
your general.” 

Inspired by the affecting appeal, they pressed on. The enemy 
fled from their entrenchments, and they gained possession of the 
town. When the flag was brought him with the red cross of St. 
George displayed on its broad field, which, as he led on his men a 
few minutes before, he had beheld waving over the British fort, 
with a look of triumph, almost of rapture, lighting up his coun- 
tenance, he made a sign for it to be placed under his head. A 
few moments more, and the look of transport had faded away and 
given place to the deep and calm repose of death. 

Wilton Richmond having volunteered his services to the army 
commanded by General Harrison, the rank of captain was con- 
ferred on him, the same as he had formerly held in the army of 
the north. He was present at the unsuccessful siege of Fort 
Meigs by General Proctor, assisted by the Indians under Tecum- 
seh. Not long afterward was the battle of Lake Erie, where the 
gallant Perry immortalized his name. This splendid achieve- 
ment, by giving the Americans the mastery of the lake, opened 
the way to Malden. The troops of General Harrison were em- 
barked and transported across the lake. On reaching Malden, 
however, they found that Gencral Proctor and his forces had left, 
and that the fortress and public store-houses were burnt. 

* * * * 7 * * 

Night had already fallen, when, under the command of Gener- 
al Harrison, three thousand five hundred men, selected for the 
purpose, arrived within a short distance of General Proctor’s en- 
campment on the Thames. Though the air was keen and frosty, 


with his knapsack for a pillow and the blue vault of heaven above 

him, the sleep of the weary soldier was sweet and unbroken. 
Wilton Richmond, as has been said, after his fortunate escape 

from his captors, received an appointment under General Harri- 


son. Having seen that those under his immediate command were. 


as well cared for as the nature of the circumstances would permit, 
and that, like the rest, they were enjoying the sweets of repose, he 
wrapped himself in his cloak and endeavored to follow their ex- 
ample. But sleep, as far as he was concerned, was not to be 
propitiated, whatever drowsiness he might have felt being soon 
dispelled by a faint roll of the drum and the shrill tife, the notes 
of which were sometimes broken or entirely hushed, and then 
again, when the wind freshened, clear and distinct. He knew the 
enemy were setting their watch—and now, in the evening stillness, 
when each footstep was stayed and every voice was hushed, 
thoughts of the coming conflict awakened a train of mournful 
reflections which he cared not to indulge. 

The better to shake them off, he rose and ascended a slight 
eminence near at hand. The Thames was at his feet, but the 
gleam of its waters was now hidden by a cloud of snow white va- 
por. Scattered in picturesque groups along its banks, slept those 
who on the morrow were to engage in mortal conflict. 

“Many of them, at this moment,” thought Wilton, “may be 
blest with some golden dream of home which they are destined 
no more to see.” 

As the distant roll of the drum and the last note of the fife 
ceased, a wild, prolonged cry, which died away into a low and 
sullen wail, was borne on the wind. It was repeated a second 
and a third time, and was then heard no more. Wilton well knew 
it was intended to call to their post those Indian allies of the 
British, who might not choose to obey a signal unrecognized by 
the usages of their own wild and irregular modes of warfare. 

It was late, almost midnight, when Wilton returned to the spot 
occupied by his men, and once more sought to lose himself in 
sleep. Contrary to his expectations, he was this time successful, 
and when he was finally roused from sleep he found that some of 
the men near him were already astir. Slight as were the prepara- 
tions necessary for him to make, by the time they were completed 
he found the commander-in-chief was ready to give the requisite 
orders. 

On reaching the Moravian viilage on the Thames, where the 
enemy were encamped, the American troops were at once formed 
in the order of battle, and the engagement between the hostile 
armies commenced. The forces of the enemy were drawn up in 
a piece of woodland, and as Wilton, who had been placed in the 
van, led on his men to the conflict, a red warrior darted from 
behind a tree and confronted him. At the same instant he saw 
the flash of his tomahawk as he raised it to strike. But Wil- 
ton’s eye was not quicker than his arm, and the weapon was 
struck from the uplifted hand ere it had time to descend. The 
next moment the Indian lay at his feet mortally wounded, and 
then Wilton recognized in him Memattanon. 

The battle of the Thames was an event, which, whether we 
consider the skill which conceived, or the bravery which achieved 
it, that calls up many and startling reminiscences. ‘The vic- 
tory was complete. Though the English early gave way, the In- 
dians continued the fight with an obstinacy of which only the 
Indian is capable. The fall of their leader was alone the signal 
of their retreat. 

The army was destroyed and the league dissolved. The result 
was equally important to the nation and honorable to the army. 
The Indian confederacy was broken, the loss of Hull restored, 
and the western frontier relieved from the ravages of war. Here 
Tecumseh, long the head who had pointed out the victim and 
the arm which directed the scalping-knife, fell. Here Johnson 
won the wreath which elevated him to the vice-presidency, and 
here, too, Harrison fought his last field. 

If we cannot award him the qualities of a great commander, 
we can hardly deny him the meed of an able officer. If his mili- 
tary abilities are to be measured by his success, he will occupy 
no unenviable position in the annals of the times. In contrast 
with the revolutionary officers appointed at the commencement of 
the war, he shines a bright, particular star in that galaxy of 
worthics whom the war called into action. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ALARMING INTELLIGENCE. 


Severat American officers, among whom was Wilton Rich- 
mond, were sitting together in the apartment assigned them, 
which was rendered comfortable and cheerful by a bright wood 
fire. They had just finished their evening meal, and were discuss- 
ing among themselves the favorable influence which the victory 
that had been gained must necessarily have on the American 
cause, when a handsome, dark-eyed youth appeared at the half- 
open door, and inquired if Captain Richmond was there. 

“My name is Richmond,” said Wilton, rising and approaching 
the door. 

The boy handed him a slip of paper. 

“ Will you please to read what is written on it now?’ said he. 

Wilton went to a table where candles were burning and read as 
follows : 

“The bearer of this can answer certain questions which you 
may like to ask.” 

“ Will you come with me ?” said the boy, when he had read it. 

** Yes—but wont you first have something to eat!” said Wil- 
ton, seeing him cast a wistful glance towards the table, on which 
were some biscuits, cold ham and other edibles, the remains of 
their recent meal. 


“ Thank you, I do need something, for I’ve eaten nothing since 
the morning.” 

“Sit to the table, then, and eat whatever may suit you best.” 

“No, a biscuit and slice of ham is all I need, which I will take 
in my hand.” 

He and Wilton left the house together, and finding the air too 
keen to be comfortable, they turned their steps towards an old, 
half-dilapidated building, which was at a considerable distance 
from any other, and would afford them a partial shelter from the 
cold. On their way what few words had passed between them 
had been on indifferent subjects. It was not till they had entered 
the half-roofless building and were fairly seated on a fallen rafter, 
that Wilton permitted himself to gratify his curiosity, which it 
had cost him no small effort to suppress. 

“ According to this slip of paper you gavz me,” he then said, 
“ you can answer certain inquiries the writer thinks I should like 
to make.” 

“You can judge fur yourself, when I tell you.my name is 
Hammett.” 

“T’ve heard of you. You have an aunt who is generally called 
Dame Anstis ?” 

“ Yes—her name is Anstis Fay.” 

“ You can tell me something about a gentleman by the name 
of Hamlen !” 

“ He is dead.” 

“Dead !” repeated Wilton, interrogatively, and almost start- 
ing from his seat at the unexpected intelligence. 

“Yes—he died suddenly a number of months ago.” 

“ And do Mrs. Hamlen and her daughter remain at the mansion 
house ?” 

“ Mrs. Hamlen does—Miss Bessie is gone.” 

“ Where ?” 

“She left home with the intention of spending a few weeks 
with some of her mother’s relations, who live in Virginia. Her 
principal object in going was to avoid meeting Ishmael Withers, 
who had sent word that she might soon expect to see him.” 

“ You say that when she left home it was her intention to visit 
some of her mother’s relatives—did she alter her mind ?”’ 

“ All that is known is, she has never been there—so Mrs. Ham- 
len’s friends sent word, in answer to the letter she wrote them 
when she failed to receive a letter from Miss Bessie, according to 
promise. 

“It is very strange,” said Wil.on, speaking to himself rather 
thanto Hammett. ‘“ Did Withers make the promised visit, which 
Miss Hamlen was 80 anxious to shun !” 

“ Yes—and appeared very much surprised when he found Miss 
Bessie was gone.” 

“ You speak as if you thought his surprise was only pretended.” 

“ Aunt Anstis thinks it was. Itis her opinion he knew very 
well where Miss Hamlen was.” 

“ Do you know what reason she had for thinking so ?” 

“ One reason was, he didn’t even ask where Miss Bessie thought 
of going when she left home. He was in a great hurry to get 
away—didn’t stop more than fifteen minutes—and instead of com- 
ing by the public conveyance, as he is always in the habit of 
travelling, he came horseback, just as if he didn’t expect to stay 
long. But what made my aunt think so more than everything 
else, was because he was in such high spirits. She happened to 
be at Mrs. Hamlen’s, and was on the lawn in front of the house 
at the time he took leave. He took pains to turn aside from the 
path that he might speak to her.” 

«“« What do you think now, Dame Anstis?’ said he. 
or Wilton Richmond, win the heiress ?’ ”’ 

“ What did she tell him?” 

“ She answered him by repeating these four lines : 

‘ When the heir of Percival 
Shall for au heiress sue, 


He will surely prosper, 
If his title’s true.’"’ 


‘ Shall I, 


“ One would think that she doubted /is title.” 

“ And so she does.” 

“ Why should she ?” 

“ It is a long story—one that my aunt intends to tell you some 
day.” 

“« What did Withers say to the rhyme ?”’ 

“ That he should win her then, as his title to the Percival estate 
was true, as any one who would take the trouble to examine the 
records, might see, and then with a low, disagreeable laugh, he 
turned back into the path and rode away.” 

“T believe your aunt was right in thinking that he knew where 
Miss Hamlen was.” 

“ At any rate she said that it would be well for you to know 
that she was missing, and as I was obliged to come this way 
for other reasons, she thought I had better try to hunt you up and 
tell you.” 

“Lowe many thanks, both to you and her. Wont you retura 
to the place where you found me, and spend the night ?” 

Hammett declined the invitation, saying that he had promised 
a friend who lived some miles distant, that he might expect him 
back. 

Wilton was about to rise, when Hammett with a quick move- 
ment prevented him. There was no need of asking the reason of 
this, for at the same moment the frozen ground gave back the 
echo of approaching footsteps, and soon after voices were heard, 
It was not a time nor a place to venture abroad after dark un- 
armed, and Wilton did not forget to take his pistols with him. 
Hammett was similarly armed, and even if those they heard were 
enemies, they imagined there was little cause for fear. 

It was a bright, starlight evening, and sooa, through an aper- 
ture they could see two men advancmg leisurely towards the build- 
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ing where they had taken shelter. They were talking in earnest 
though suppressed voices, and bent their course directly to the 
front of the building. Wilton and Hammett drew back into a 
corner so as to be completely shrouded by the darkness, for they 
imagined the men, the same as they had done, intended to enter 
as a protection against the cold air. In this, however, they were 
mistaken. _ Instead of entering, they seated themselves on a log 
a little distance from the door-way. 

By their voices, which they could now distinguish more plainly, 
they were certain, as they had already suspected, that one of them 
was an Indian. They went on with a conversation already com- 
menced. 

“I thought that voice was his when I first heard it,” said Ham- 
mett, in a whisper scarce above his breath. 

“ Whose ?” said Wilton. 

“Jake Dorson’s. Let us listen.” 

“How do you know that he was here ?” said Dorson. 

“I saw him—it was by his hand that Memattanon was slain,” 
was the Indian’s reply. 

“Where can he be? I’ve looked into every window where 
there was a light, after we had made ourselves sure that he was 
neither among the dead nor wounded. If Withers wasn’t a fool 
he would know that the girl would never consent to be tied to 
him for life, even if the young chap was dead.” 

“But he’s got her now where he’ll scare her—make her afraid 
of him. She wont dare to refuse any longer.” 

“You don’t know what a spirit these white girls have. She 
isn’t a squaw.” 

“ Weil, ..’s nothing to me, whether she listens to him or not. 
* Send me Wilton Richmond’s scalp, and as many broad pieces of 
gold a» you have fingers, shall be yours,’ were the words he said 
to me.” 

“ Well, earn the gold if you can. I will have nothing to do 
with it. Come, let us go.” 

As they turned away, faint and imperfect as was the light, Wil- 
ton was certain that the Indian was one of the party who had for- 
merly taken him prisoner. What had passed between him and 
Dorson left no doubt that it was through the agency of Withers 
that Bessie Hamlen had been prevented from arriving at the place 
intended. Wilton was not long in deciding in his own mind what 
course to take. He knew that the victory just gained over the 
enemy must, in all probability, put an end to the war on the west- 
ern frontier, and as his services had for a long time been devoted 
to his country, he felt justified in resigning his commission and 
taking a few weeks to himself. 

“T have long,” he said, when after parting with Hammett, he 
rejoined his brother officers, “ been desirous to visit my old home 
in Virginia; and, in truth, I need a little relaxation, as I have 
never fully recovered from the effects of the wound I received at 
the siege of Fort Meigs.” 

He mentioned re-visiting his home as a motive for travelling in 
Virginia, though a possibility of discovering Bessie Hamlen’s re- 
treat was a much more powerful one, which, had there existed no 
other reason, prudence would have prevented him from disclosing. 
Aside from this, the consciousness that a search which must be 
wholly dependent on chance for its success, might be thought to 
bear a family resemblance to the expeditions of those errant 
knights of the olden time whose object was the relief of the dis- 
tressed, might in some degree influence him, though he was by 
mo means over-sensitive on the score of ridicule. 

He was not one of that class who are troubled with infirmity of 
purpose, and having made every necessary arrangement, at an 
early hour in the morning and in company with a number of oth- 
ers whose homes were in that direction, he was on his way to Vir- 
ginia. One by one the companions of Wilton, at the time of start- 
ing forming a cavalcade of a dozen or more, fell off on reaching 
some intersecting road, or their homes on that they were travel- 
ling, so that by the time he found himself in Virginia, there were, 
besides himself only three left. At another time he would have 
been vividly alive to the different aspects of the scenery, in which 
the wild and the beautiful often formed fine and striking contrasts. 
Now, his mind was too ill at ease to allow himself to share the 
keen delight expressed by his companions. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Ir was near sunset on the second day after they had crossed the 
boundary which admitted Wilton to his native State, that, having 
attained the last of a series of hills which overlooked a broad, 
deep valley, they saw approaching from the opposite direction two 
men and a lady. The men were roughly clad, and rode large, 
heavy horses, which seemed formed for endurance rather than 


The lady’s horse, on the contrary, was a clean-limbed, spirited 
animal, yet to appearance perfectly manageable. The fair rider, 
as was almiost universally the case with the Virginian ladies, was 
evidently at home in the saddle, though her appearance now was 
negligent and drooping, as if much fatigued or suffering from 
great mental depression. They were advancing slowly, and soon 
after Wilton and his friends came in sight, they stopped as if for 
consultation. 

“I suspect they have some thoughts of turning back,” said a 
young man whose name was Braynard, and who rode by the side 
of Wilton. 

“ We will make the better speed then,” was Wilton’s reply ; 
“ for there is something in the appearance of the young lady 
which gives me the impression that she is not over-pleased with 

escort.” 

* No, they are not going to turn back,” said Braynard, “they 


think of crossing that marsh to the Jeft. See, the burly-looking 
fellow, nearest the lady, is pointing towards it with his riding- 
whip.” 

“ They surely aint going to trust themselves to such treacher- 
ous footing,” said Wilton. ‘The horses, before proceeding a 
dozen paces, would sink to their saddle-girths.” 

“ So one would think, yet many of these bogs or marshes may 
be crossed in safety by those who know how to choose their ground. 
To the practised eye of that man the way, no doubt, is perfectly 
plain. Every inequality or diversity of surface, however slight, 
forms a land-mark.” 

“The lady don’t seem willing to trust to it.” 

she may have thoughts of seeking to exchange her escort.” 

“It may be so. The men with her certainly don’t look like per- 
sons whom a lady would be likely to choose for protectors.” 


Wilton, the moment it was perceived that they intended to 
cross the marsh, had put his horse to a smart trot, the others fol- 
lowing his example. He now broke into a gallop, but before he 
reached them one of the men turned aside imo the path crossing 
the morass. He who remained directed the lady to follow. 

“‘ Keep as near Hans as you can,” said he, “for if you vary a 
hand’s breadth from the path, you’d keep on sinkin’ and sinkin’ 
till you come out ’tother side of the airth for all anybody knows 
to the contrary.” 

She cast a despairing look towards Wilton, who in half a min- 
ute more would reach the spot, but she dared not refuse to obey. 
Turning her horse, she prepared to enter upon the narrow track. 
An unexpected obstacle presented itself. The high spirited ani- 
mal she rode had not, like the two others, been trained to venture 
where the footing appeared so insecure, and stopped the moment 
he reached the morass. 

“ Wait,” said the man, “and I will get off my horse and put 
him before me, and lead yours.” 

As he said this she again looked at the young officer who was 
still in advance of the others. She then saw it was Wilton Rich- 
mond, who had already recognized in her, Bessie Hamlen. As 
the man jumped from his horse her resolution was formed. Wheel- 
ing hers round, she put him to his speed in the direction Wilton 
was going, just at the moment he came up. The man, whose feet 
touched the ground at the same instant she turned her horse, 
threw himself towards her and made a frantic attempt to catch 
hold of her bridle, but failing, stumbled and fell, at the moment 
Braynard and the two others dashed by. In the same breath Wil- 
ton and Bessie were with them, and by the time the man had fair- 
ly risen to his feet, the whole party were several rods distant, 
though this did not prevent him from sending a pistol-ball after 
them. 

“*Sposin’ we should try to overhaul ’em ?” said Hans. 

“?T would be a wild goose chase, if we should. We might as 
well try to overtake the wind. Besides, two to one is al’ays one 
too many.” 

Wilton and his party did not imagine they were in much danger 
of being pursued, and as soon as they were fairly out of sight of 
the two men, rode at a more moderate speed. 

“Where were those men taking you to?” inquired Wilton of 
Bessie, as soon as they checked their horses so as to permit con- 
versation. 

“ That is what I am unable to tell you.” 

“You don’t imagine they were acting on their own responsi- 
bility 

“ No—from what I heard them say, I know very well they had 
received directions from Ishmael Withers.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“ Of that, too, Iam ignorant. Did you know, before you saw 
me, that I was from home ?” 

In answer to this question, Wilton related those particulars con- 
cerning her absence, which he had learned from Hammett. 

“I have reason to believe,” said Bessie, when he had finished, 
“that Withers sent word that I might expect to see him soon, on 
purpose to induce me to leave home—for he knew that if possible, 
I should avoid seeing him.” 

“ That is what I think. It was merely a ruse to withdraw you 
from the protection of your friends, when he hoped he should be 
able to frighten you into accepting him for a husband.” 

“TI couldn’t go by stage within half a dozen miles of the place 
where my friends lived, and thus far a faithful servant accompa- 
nied me. He would have gone the whole of the way, but I found 
a carriage in waiting for me, and kind messages from Mrs. Wood- 
hull and her daughters—at least, I was made to believe so—whom 
I was going to visit. I therefore dismissed the servant, as he 
was needed at home. The distance appeared to me much greater 
than I expected, and it was nearly dark when the carriage stopped 
at a house which the darkness prevented me from seeing plainly, 
and which, as I found in the morning, was in a lonely, seclud- 
ed spot—no other dwelling being in sight. I was met at the door 
by a woman, who, in answer to my inquiries for my friends, told 
me they were absent. The moment I entered, from the entire ab- 
sence of everything which denotes wealth or refinement, I knew it 
could not be the residence of the family I intended to visit. The 
woman, in answer to my questions, said she didn’t know those I 
called my friends, but that I should soon either see or hear from a 
person who called himself mine.” 

“She meant Withers ?”’ 

“ Yes—but thank Heaven, I didn’t see him.” 

“ And did you hear from him ?” 

“I did. The next day, towards night, I received a note from 
him, in which he confessed that he had taken advantage of my 
being from home, to have me conveyed to a place where I should 
be free from influences which he knew to be inimical to his wishes. 
It was his intention, he said, to make me his wife, and what he.. 


undertook, he generally accomplished. He coneluded -by express- 
ing his regret that an unforeseen occurrence would oblige him to 
take a journey which would prevent his having the supreme felici- 
ty of seeing me for a number of weeks.” 

“ And you have never seen him since you left home ?” 

“No. I believe I should have died had it not been for the note 
he sent me, as then I should have been in hourly dread of seeing 
him.” 

The road now, which followed the course of the Potomac, was 
overhung by frowning crags which deepened the gloom of twi- 
light, and seemed to threaten, every moment, to fall and over- 
whelm them. Nota single human habitation was in sight, and 
Wilton began to feel some anxiety on Bessie’s account. For her 
own part, the sense of safety experienced by her was so great, that 
as yet, she had not spent a thought on what, under different cir- 
cumstances, might have appeared the rather alarming prospect of 
being obliged to pass the night without a shelter. 

After riding several miles beneath the dark shadows of the 
overhanging precipices, the road, on sweeping round the base of 
a steep cliff which stood boldly out from the rest, gradually di- 
verged in the direction of a high, open plain, whence the prospect 
was less confined. 

They now found that night was not so near as they had appre- 
hended. Vestiges of a brilliant sunset still lingered in the west, 
and mantled with burnished gold a distant reach of the river, 
which finally seemed to lose itself and blend with the sky. At a 
little distance a road, or rather a lane, turned to the right, and 
from behind a thick grove of pines ascended a slender column ot 
smoke. 

“There must be a house back of those pines,” said Wilton. 
“ That wreath of smoke, slowly curling upwards, has 1 look of 
hospitality. It is the sign of a good fire, which would be very 
comfortable after out long ride, for the air, as night comes on, be- 
gins to be cool.” 

Bessie, while he was speaking, had been looking at those thick, 
gloomy pines, and thought they appeared familiar. By the time 
he had finished, she felt certain that the dark outline they formed 
against the twilight sky, its monotony broken here and there by 
one, which, like some lofty spire rose high above the rest, was the 
same her eye had often traced from the window of the house 
where, for a number of weeks, she had been watched and guarded 
the same as a prisoner. 

“O, no!’ said she, “ we mustn’t go there! It is the prison from 
which I’ve just made my escape.” 

“ I will try,” said Wilton, “ not to forget where it is. Here- 
after, I may like to make it a visit.” 

“I hardly know what the lady can do,” said Braynard. “ As 
for the rest of us, we might do as we have many times done be- 
fore, make a good bed of some pine boughs.” 

“« We wont give up yet,” said one of the others. “The road, 
as you see, will soon again wind among the hills, and from the 
summit of ond of them we may have the good fortune to descry 
some roof large enough to cover us.” 

The hills, though more distant than they appeared to be, were 
at length attained. By the time they had reached the top of one 
of the highest, the last line of light had faded from the western 
horizon, and all was wrapped in the gloom of night. 

“ Yonder is a star, the loveliest that can greet the eye of weary 
traveller,” said Braynard. 

“ It must be a ground-star, then,” said Wilton. 

“Is is.” 

All eyes were directed to a light which, at a distance, shone 
through a break in some rocky, wild-looking hills, and whose long 
and tremulous rays, caught by the ripples of a rivulet, were brok- 
en into thousands ot sparkles. They were all inspired with new 
courage. Even the weary horses seemed to be aware that a place 
of rest was at hand, and voluntarily quickened their pace. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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FECUNDITY OF CORN, 


A single plant of corn, either wheat, barley, or oats, by being 
allowed proper time and ample space for the full development of 
its roots, leaves and branches, is naturally capable of producing 
eighty ears or four thousard-fold. Anomalous, however, as this 
may appear, yet it is certain and as strictly true, that not fifty-fold, 
or one ear is obtained from each grain planted throughout 
the entire breadth of the United Kingdom: and it would require 
a countless number of ifs, ands, and buts, to prove the contrary, 
though but few words to substantiate the truth of this assertion, 
namely :—‘ That were it so, as a necessary consequence, one hun- 
dred bushels per acre would be an average crop! viz , fifty times 
as much as is sown, say at two bushels only per acre as seed for 
wheat, barley and oats ; but it is a fact not too much to affirm, 
that scarcely half thus much (incredible as it ma speed at first 
sight) is actually obtained; about thirty-two to afty ushels per 
acre being a fair‘average crop of all kinds of grain, so estimated 
by the most able and trustworthy statisticians 
—Hardy’s Essay on the Cultivation of Corn. 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC, 


The Russiang are very fond of music; and this natural musi- 
cal talent makes private orchestras quite a cheap luxury—as they 
can be emplo at ordinary times as servants or workmen. 
The “horn music” of Russia, iar to that , is said 
to be one of the most remarkable kinds of music in world. 
The band must be composed of as many.persons as there are notes 


the present day.” 


in the compass of the horn. Each perfornier has but a si note 
to play, and his duty consists in bringing that note into per- 
formance at exactly the right time. This, of course, ires the 


80 com annihila’ t they are 

the notes which they play. That called B ¥, 
third G.—Musical World. 


A truly virtuous man is he who prides himeelf upon nothing — 
Rochefoucauld. 
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On this we have grou together accurate representa- 
tions of vegetable of the earth, of value in 
commerce and manufactures. The first is the hemp-plant (Canna- 
bis Sativa), the fibres of which are employed particularly in the 
manufacture of cordage. The next engraving represents a group 
of Indians of the Caribbee Islands, preparing a kind of 
called cassava. It is made from a very poisonous root called Ja- 
tropha Manihot, rendered wholesome by the extraction of its acrid 
juice. The root, after being washed, scraped clean and grated in 


a tub, is enclosed in a sack made of rushes, of a very loose tex- 
ture; the sack being suspended on a stick placed on two wooden 

A heavy vessel at the bottom of the sack is so contrived 
as to press the juice out of the roots. When this is done it be- 
comes a sort of starch, which, when well dried, is through 
asieve. The cassava, as the root is called when in this state, is 
baked into cakes by laying it on hot plates of iron, or on hot earth. 
The substance so extensively used by us under the name of — 
ca, is a finer kind of cassava. ‘The Areng Saccharifera, delineated in 
the next engraving, is employed by the inhabitants of the Indian 
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INDIANS PREPARING CASSAVA. 


Archipelago to manufacture one of their “beverages. The sap 
flows the wounded branches about the period of 
fruiting; a bam bottle is tied to the extremity of an amputat- 
ed limb, and removed morning and evening. The sap thus ex- 
tracted, at first transparent, becomes in time yellowish in color, 
powerfully odorous, very astringent and intoxicating. The to- 


CARNAUBA. 


bacco plant, Nicotiana Tabacum, next represented, is a tropical, 
herbaceous plant, rising with a strong, erect stem to the height of 
six or eight feet, with a fine, handsome foliage. When full grown, 
the stalk near the root frequently attains a diameter of more than 
aninch. The leaves, of light green, grow alternately at intervals 
of two or three inches on the stalk. Fhey are oblong and s 

shaped ; those lowest on the stalk being about twenty inches long, 
decreasing in size as they ascend. They are smooth at first, but 
assume a rougher surface ag they approach to maturity and be- 
come ready for cutting. The Curnauda, next delineated, produces 


a fruit yielding a valuable oil. Our sketch of the cotton plant 
shows a pod in the act of bursting. Cotton, an object of giganti 
manufacture, yielding vast wealth to the world, is a delicate fibrous 
substance found in the seed-bed of a tropical plant of which the va- 
rieties are numerous. The blossoms are either yellow or dull pur- 
le. The seed-vessel is a capsule opening into three, four, or five 
bes, exposing many seeds enveloped im cotton that sometimes 
adheres so firmly as to be separated with difficulty, but in other 
cases it parts freely. The fibre is, in some species, much longer 
than in others, giving rise to the terms of “long-staple” and 
“ short-staple ” cotton. Turmeric, used for dyeing yellow, is the 
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COTTON PLANT. 


root of an Asiatic plant, the Cucurma Longa, delineated in the next 
pictare. The color is prepared from the roots which are internally 
of adeep yellow. They readily yield their coloring matter to 
water and alcohol, communicating to the former a deep yellow, 
and to the latter a yellowish-red hue. The roots are reduced to 
powder before being used. The next picture shows an Indian en- 
posed in the culture of the yam, one of the numerous roots used 

y the natives of tropical countries. It is a native of the East, and 
it is highly nutritious. The last sketch shows a branch of the 


Coffea Arabica, or coffee tree, with the tlower and the berry. It is 


a tropical plant, and grows to the height of eight or ten feet. 
The berry encloses two hard, oval seeds. The left hand part 
of the engraving shows the entire berry—a berry half extricated 
from its pulp— 


separate seeds and the flower. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
I THINK OF THEE. 


BY WILLIAM A. T. SILENUS. 


I think of thee when dawn of day 
First changes darkness into light, 

And the larks sing as they pass by, 
To dissipate the gloom of night. 


I think of thee at early morn, 

When solar rays shine forth so bright, 
When all around is still and calm, 

And dewdrops sparkle in the light. 


I think of thee at evening tide, 
When day is fading from the sight, 
And floating clouds so gently glide, 
All tinged with golden rays of light. 


I think of thee at midnight hour, 

When moon and stars shine forth so bright, 
While seated in some pleasant bower, 

All lighted by the queen of night. 


I think of thee while on the deep, 
When moving onward to the goal ; 
Thine image I will always keep, 
"Tis stamped my inmost soul. 


O yes, I always think of thee, 
When youth and brightest joys are fied, 
When naught but musings cheer the heart, 
And care and sorrow deck thy head. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE HISTORY OF TWO LIVES. 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


Hess! Tread lightly over the velvet carpet; close the heavy 
oaken doors with a gentle touch, and draw the rich damask around 
couch and casement. Speak your joy in low tones and whispered 
accents ; shut out the sound of the storm, the raging of the wind 
and the lightning’s flash, and let naught disturb the silence of this 
stately chamber ; for lo! to-day a child is born,—to-day an heiress 
is given to the proud house of G——, and in all fair England, 
there is not this hour a happier household than gather within the 
walls of S—— House. 

The fair young mother (the very flower of ths English aristoc- 
racy) is slumbering beneath silken curtains, on downy pillows, 
watched by careful, loving eyes, and blessed by a score of loving 
hearts. The tender infant, all unconscious of the magnificence 
that attends its appearance in this world of trouble, is reposing 
peacefully in its nurse’s arms, unmindfual of the fact that its tiny 
form is enveloped in robes of priceless valne,—that each quarter of 
the earth has been searched to procure fitting adornments for its 
frail body. 

Fair child, the unnecessary ornaments on your fairy-like couch 
would be a fortune for many a poor infant, helpless and innocent 
as you are, but unlike you, born to penury and want. But Provi- 
dence has seen fit to place the little lady in a home of regal mag- 
nificence ; to make her the descendant of one of her country’s old- 
est and wealthiest families, and there are none to dispute her right 
to so much magnificence. 

See in yon gallery one who walks with unsteady tread, with clasped 
hands, and joy-flushed countenance. He is very young; scarcely 
thirty winters can have passed over his head, and yet he enters 
into the councils of his sovereign, and even now he has left the 
walls of a palace to follow the messenger sent to summon him 
home. He is handsome—exceedingly handsome, not merely pos- 
sessing the physical beauty that attracts the eye, but that greater 
beanty which wins the heart, that is read in those clear dark eyes, 
in the form of that beautifully-shaped head, and the small, almost 
womanly mouth, and which has all his life distinguished him 
among his feliow-men. 

He is evidently in a state of joyous excitement, and we sec his 
countenance change as his happiness comes before in every new 
light in which he views it. One moment he stands beneath the 
heavy arches of an old-fashioned window, and we feel, as he lifts 
his eyes to the stormy clouds above, that words of thanksgiving 
are in his heart and trembling on his lips,—that he is acknowledg- 
ing the bounty and mercy of the Great Giver. Again his thoughts 
have wandered back to her, the beloved one—she who might have 
been taken from him, and who is so mercifully spared ; and now, 
if we look in those dark eyes, we see them dim with tears—tears 
of love and tenderness. 

But see! & messenger approaches, and whispers a few words. 
They leave the long dark gallery together, and with light and care- 
ful step, they seek the door of the mysterious room, where the ob- 
sequious domestic bows low, and leaves his lord to enter alone. 
All is silent and peaceful ; not a sound breaks the repose of this 
delightful chamber, until softly drawing aside the curtains, he 
kneels beside the couch, and clasping the fair hand extended to 
him, kisses the pale cheek of his young wife, murmuring, “ Louise 
—my Louise! God bless you, my own wife !” 

Reader, we may not linger on such scenes as this. Happiness, 
pure, unmingled happiness, comes rarely to mortals, and still more 
rarely remains with them long. Think not, because we leave the 
two we have here introduced, at the very summit of human happi- 
ness, that we shall find them the same when we again resume their 


We leave them rejoicing at the birth of a child ; we may yet 
find them lamenting that that child ever saw the light. We leave 
them in the enjoyment of boundless riches, the possessors of all 


that rank and wealth can givéto.man; we may yet see them turn 
with loathing from their hollow magnificence, with disgust from 
the deceitful splendor, which has failed to give them peace. 

Turn we now to a similar, yet far different scene—a scene of 
misery, of sorrow, such as the favored oceupants of S—— House 
could hardly have imagined, certainly never realized. 


In a wretched cottage, ® few miles from an ancient and partly 
ruined castle belonging to the owner of S—— House, on the same 
day that our story opens, a little babe had been welcomed to the 
world amid want and wretchedness, the tears of a heart-broken 
mother, and the mournful wailings of an aged, sorrow-stricken 
and fast dying grand-parent. No husband was there to cheer the 
sinking heart of the young mother,—to press a father’s kiss on the 
brow of the innocent little being, Fo helpless in its weakness, so 
strongly claiming love and kindness. No ; the husband and father 
is far away. While his wife is weeping bitter tears over their first 
born, he is singing a wild song to amuse his choice companions, 
the idle, drunken loungers of a village tavern. 

His money was spent long ago, even to the last farthing, but 
they who delight to listen to his fine voice, who love his witty con- 
versation and pleasant company, take care that he shall not want 
for inducements to remain with them. They give him plenty of 
the liquor he loves, and he drinks again and again, until his voice 
grows thick and his step uneven; and still he quaffs the delightful 
poison, and cares not that his wife is suffering for the very neces- 
saries of life,—that she is fainting with hunger and thirst, that she 
is ill and worse than alone; for her babe needs the care there is 
none to bestow, and she looks helplessly from the poor infant in 
her arms to the shivering old grandmother cowering over the few 
dying embers on the hearth, and in despairing accents she prays 
aloud for help. 

The fierce storm is carefully shut out from the chamber of one 
mother; it sweeps through the unglazed windows of the other, 
while the lightnings flash blindingly in her face, and the heavy 
rain drops fall on her miserable and scanty bed. All through the 
long hours of that dismal night, a careful watch is kept at the bed- 
side of the patrician lady ; her lady mother, her husband, even the 
old dowager herself, are near her, and their fond glances ever and 
anon seek her sweet slumbering countenance. The morning sun 
disclosed a scene of horror in the drunkard’s cottage. 

In the darkness and cold, amid the horrors of the tempest and 
the sufferings of poverty, the spirit of the aged woman had de- 
parted. Cold and motionless she sat in her chair, deaf to the 
screams of her terrified daughter, deaf to the pleadings of her con- 
science-stricken son. 

Hark! how he calls her! how he implores her to speak once 
more, to listen to his words of repentance, and not to say he mur- 
dered her! Vain—vain are sorrowful words now, addressed to 
her. The wretched son feels that it is too late; his mind is ab- 
sorbed in his own misery. He leaves his wife to the care of stran- 
gers, and hastens to his favorite resort to drown his remorse in 
repeated draughts of the deadly liquor. The recollections of his 
childhood half madden him. It is destruction to remember the 
happy home of his youth, the dying charge of his father, the pa- 
tient love of his mother, her self-denial and anxiety to procure him 
an education, to minister to his boyish wants. Little wonder is it 
that he almost shrieks aloud in his misery, and strives to fly from 
his tormentor. And his wife—the poor loving girl he made his 
wife two short years ago,—she, also, is looking back to the past, 
when he, the degraded and lost one, was innocent and good,— 
when he took her from a happy home, a fond mother’s side, and 
proudly called her “his own.” 

But now, all is changed. Cold, hunger and sorrow have long 
been her portion, and even this her first-born (so welcome under 
other circumstances) is wept over with bitter ferebodings for her 
future. 


Fifteen years—they pass rapidly, and they bring great changes. 
They have made a material difference in him whom we last saw 
rejoicing at the birth of his daughter. Then he was young, im- 
pulsive and warm-hearted ; now he is cool, calculating and world- 
ly. The bright smile and the joyous light have left his handsome 
countenance, and in their stead we find deep care lines, anxiety, 
weariness. 

Riches have multiplied with him; honors have been heaped on 
his head ; more than once has he been honored with the most 
marked evidences of his sovereign’s esteem and favor; he has be- 
come the sole representative of his family honors, and yet the 
Duke of S—— is not as happy as, when a young man, he had 
been sole master of his own time and pleasure. 

And the fair young duchess—she, also, sighs over the past. No 
more retirement, no more quiet happiness ; they belong to the pub- 
lic. Her husband has become deeply entangled in his country’s 
politics, and henceforth she finds her place in his heart occupied. 
They meet but seldom now, and then the eyes of the world are 
upon them. 

The “ducal coronet ” presses painfully on that fair brow. Her 
grace has vainly implored a boon from heaven; it has not granted 
herason. She tries to be resigned now, but well she knows that 
her only daughter, her beautiful Constance, will never be allowed 
to exercise her own right of choosing a partner; even now a con- 
tract is making in which neither of the parties most interested is 
allowed to have a voice. 

The Lady Constance is self-willed and obstinate; her mother 
has sad fears for the future, and more than once has striven to 
change her lord’s determination. An unusual display of temper 
on her daughter’s part has tempted her once more to interfere. 
Her husband is in his study, deeply immersed in business, and 
surrounded with papers; he answers his wife’s knock with impa- 


tience, and hands her to a seat with ill-concealed vexation. Feel- 
ing that she is an intruder, the lady hastens to explain the cause of 
her visit, and states the source of her uneasiness. 

“T am astonished, Louise, that you should again annoy me with 
such nonsefise. I have more than once told you that the affair is 
settled, or very nearly so, and Constance has nothing whatever to 
do with it. This is no affair of boy and girl love, but a serious 
matter, embracing the interests of both families. Had I but had 
a son, our daughter’s marriage would have been of secondary im- 
portance ; but now, when it is evident that the title and principal 
estates must pass away, it is equally certain that my only child 
must go with them, and I am convinced sho herself will view it in 
the proper light before the time comes for the celebration of their 
marriage.” 

“ But her dislike of her cousin is so great, she will not allow his 
name to be mentioned before her.” 

“ All girlish fancies, Louise, and, moreover, such whims do not 
speak very well for your method of training. I hope I shall not 
have cause to repent of having gratified your wishes, in allowing 
Constance to remain under your care, instead of pursuing my first 
intention of having her educated with her cousins. But I desire 
this may be the last I shall hear of such childish objections, and 
also that she prepare for her betrothal in a few weeks, as my 
nephew and future son-in-law will then start on his travels.” 

And thus it was that the Lady Constance G—— became the 
promised bride of her cousin, and short-sighted friends spoke ad- 
miringly of her “stately beauty,” her “lofty magnificence,” all 
the qualities so rarely seen in a givi of fifteen, and did not dream 
of the smothered passions hidden beneath that calm outside. 
They saw not the agony, the uncontrolled passion, when all was 
concluded, and the fair betrothed was alone in her magnificent 
apartments. They heard not the moans of impotent anger, the 
rash resolves of the thwarted girl; and they were unanimous in 
declaring that the match was in all respects most desirable, for 
“did it not unite the two fortunes of the family, and keep togethor 
all the ancient estates ?”’ 


“ Maggie !” 

“T am here, dear mother.” 

“Maggie, child, I am sinking fast; come closer to me and lis- 
ten, for I have much to say, and little time to say it in.” 

“ Mother—dear mother! you will not die and leave me—leave 
the little baby, and Charley, and Jamie? O, mother, I cannot let 
you die!” 

“ Maggie, dear child, don’t say that. It is very hard to leave 
you all, but I must go; and Maggie, my little daughter, it is to 
you I leave my precious babes, to your care and your guidance. 
Be always kind to your poor father, and never cease to lead him 
from his evil ways; he will one day acknowledge his faults, and 
then you will be rewarded. Do all you can for the boys, but nev- 
er desert your little sister if she lives. Take her yourself to the 
minister, and ask him to baptize her; keep her always with you, 
and never forget her in your own happiness. And now, dear child, 
kiss me once more. God bless you and my other darlings, and 
may he cause my dear husband to forsake the evil and turn to the 
good.” 

Poor Alice Brown! hers was a short and unhappy life, and in 
her dying request she bequeathed to her gentle child a burden of 
care and sorrow far too heavy for the poor young creatare. But 
Maggie Brown, frail and delicate as she appeared, in reality pos- 
sessed an untiring and energetic spirit. 

Born in sorrow, despair and poverty, she had all her short life 
been accustomed to the hardest trials and troubles, and thus at her 
mother’s death she assumed the control of their cottage with a 
courageous determination to conquer every difficulty, to fulfil to 
the letter that dear mother’s request. 

Maggie’s neighbors, as poor as herself, yet found opportunities 
to do little offices of kindness for the children of drunken John 
Brown. 

“Send little Charley over to our house, Maggie, and I will al- 
Ways give you some milk for the babe,” said one kind-hearted 
matron, who, with tearful eyes, had watched the poor girl’s efforts 
to induce the half-starved infant to eat the only food she had to 
give it. 

“Don’t try to do that, my lassie ; you are not strong enough for 
such work. I will send some one from the house to help you, you 
poor child.” And true to his word, Farmer Harris despatched his 
son Willie to the cot, to provide fuel for the suffering children. 

Maggie blushed deeply as young Harris came to her side and 
relieved her of the hard task she had undertaken. He was a 
stranger to her, having only just arrived home from school; and 
being a very good-looking youth, and also displaying considerable 
admiration for his new acquaintance, there was little wonder that 
poor Maggie felt somewhat shy and ashamed in his presence. 

After that morning, it became an everyday occurrence for Willie 
Harris to call at John Brown’s cottage on his way to the post 
town, and old Farmer Harris frequently had his patience tried to 
the utmost by the length of time he had to wait for his letters and 
daily paper, But Willie always found means to pacify his father, 
and not unfrequently succeeded in obtaining a small sum of money 
from him, after patiently listening to a reprimand. 

Next to his son, Farmer Harris loved money, and Willie had 


hitherto showed a disinclination to spend, that delighted his 


‘father’s-+heart, Now, however, the case was different, and many 
ere\the discefisions the good man held with his dame, as to the 


ible use boy could makeof his cash. One thing was 
certain : Mrs. Harris could never be made to believe that her dar- 
ling Yyade any}inprofer use of it, and she always ended the argu- 


ment Wegg the old getttleman with a solemn shake of his head 
would say, *Dunno, daije,—dunno ; boys are boys, and Willie’s 
one of them.” 
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It is quite probable that both Willic’s parents would have been 
angry had they seen the numerous little presents their son bestowed 
on Maggie Brown’s little orphan charges (he never offered Maggie 
anything for herself) ; but as they never knew it, it never grieved 
them, and poor Maggie felt herself encouraged to hope on through 
many a dark and dreary hour by the knowledge of how firm a 
friend she had in rich Farmer Harris’s gentle-hearted son. 

But these happy days did not last forever. Willie Harris had a 
grand-uncle in the Indies, old, rich ‘and unmarried. He wrote to 
his English agent, learned that Willic was his nearest of kin, sent 
for him to come out to him without delay, and Maggie Brown lost 
her friend. True, Willie had promised to come home some day 
and make her rich ; but then Willie was only seventeen, and India 
was such a long way off. Poor Maggie took the infant on her lap, 
and shed the bitterest tears she had wept since her mother died. 


“ Constance—dearest Constance, you are not offended with me ? 
You will pardon my rashness, for you know how much I love 
you.” 

“I know you love me, Sidney, but think of the consequences of 
an clopement now. I dare not think of Norman’s anger, for he, 
too, loves me, Sidney.” 

“ Not as I do—never as I do, my own—my beloved!” And 
the impassioned words were rendered more earnest by the caresses 
which accompanied them. And the guilty wife—for she was a 
wife—listened to his wicked pleadings, and scarcely by word or 
look attempted to discourage his libertine hopes. 

We left Lady Constance, at fifteen, the betrothed wife of her 
cousin. One short year after, she fled from her magnificent home, 
her affectionate parents, and the husband they had destined for 
her, to become the wife of a captain in a foot regiment. 

Captain Norman was handsome, jealous, ambitious and poor. 
He had won his beautiful young bride by the exercise of his ex- 
ceedingly fascinating qualities, and he carefully guarded her, now 
she was his own, very much to her annoyance. To maintain her 
in elegance, he deprived himself of a thousand accustomed plea- 
sures, asking but a word or look of approbation in return. 

One thing alone he denied her, and that the artful beauty found 
means to obtain without his consent; viz., the society of gentle- 
men, as her position, both past and present, little fitted her to en- 
joy without danger. 

Among the most objectionable of her acquaintances was Sidney 
L——., a brother officer of her husband’s, and a wild, careless 
person as ever left college with a disgraced name. Heedless of 
consequences, he had always been accustomed to indulge his taste 
for flirtation to the utmost; but in Lady Constance, he met with 
one so different from those he had hitherto honored with his notice 
that the usual transient passion became something more serious, 
and he at last persuaded both her and himself that he was the vic- 
tim of violent love. Careless of the danger, he continually im- 
plored her to elope with him, and her evasions (on the ground of 
Captain Norman’s unfailing vengeance) but added fuel to the 
flame. 

To him, bold and reckless in iniquity, ‘“‘the danger’s self was 
lure alone,” and on the evening we have introduced them to the 
reader, he had determined to win her consent to fly. Favored by 
the supposed absence of her husband (whom they believed to be 
on duty), the guilty pair remained together until long past their 
usual hour of parting, and it was not until Captain Norman him- 
sclf burst into the room that they realized the consequences of their 
imprudence. For hours the enraged man had been on the watch, 
and now he came to demand instant vengeance on him who had 
destroyed all his hopes of happiness. The events of that fearful 
night were never known. 

At day dawn, the startling tidings was carried to the garrison 
that Captain Norman had did in a fit during the night. 

Many were deceived, and sincerely sympathized with the young 
widow, whose affliction was so overwhelming that even her most 
intimate friends were refused admittance. But others were not to 
be blinded by such deceptive appearances ; and when the unfortu- 
nate officer was borne to his last resting-place in silence and with- 
out the customary honors, the whole city mourned his unhappy 
fate and sad end. Captain L—— immediately left the army, and 
for many years was unheard of by his friends; while of the future 
fate of the guilty wife, little or nothing was ever known with 
certainty. 

Such was the career of one, born to inherit riches, honors and 
an untarnished name. Of her parents, we dare say no more; 
death has taken them from this troublesome world, and their hopes, 
their disappointments, their sorrows and their disgrace are alike 
sacred. ‘The present wearer of the family honors is now an old 
man. He mixes much in public life ; he has for long years been a 
husband and father, and his stately wife and noble sons might well 
make glad his heart ; but friends will tell you that his grace’s tem- 
per suffered from an early disappointment, and not all the years 
since passed can efface the remembrance of the fair and deceitful 
cousin who disdained his youthful love, and left him to battle his 

way through life, with the firm conviction that truth does not ex- 
ist here. The lady, whom for political reasons he made his wife, 
is a true “ woman of the world,” and her influence has strength- 
ened her husband’s error. 

“Maggie, I have returned no richer than I left you, but un- 
changed in regard to my love. You must be mine now, Maggie ; 


I cannot see you slaving forever for your father and brothers with- . 
out a hope of change for the better. My home is at least comfort- ' 


able, and my parents will welcome you for my sake.” 

The young couple were seated under the shade of the green 
trees, and Willie Harris had passed his afm around the slender 
waist of his companion, and drawm her e!ose to his side. Very 


beautiful the cottage girl looked, despite the poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance of her dress and the careworn expression of her counte- 
nance. 

And Willie, as he passed his hand over her smooth, glossy hair, 
and watched the rosy flush rise in her fair cheek, heeded not that 
her faded old dress was worn and patched, that the bonnet lying 
on the ground was old and shabby, or that her feet were covered 
with shoes of the coarsest material. 

It was for herself alone that Willie Harris loved Maggie, for her 
sweet temper, her beauty and her untiring devotion to her family ; 
for these he had refused the wealthy bride selected for him by his 
rich old uncle, thereby incurring said uncle’s displeasure, and re- 
turning in disgrace to his home. And Maggie knew all this, and 
yet when Willie asked her to become his bride, she slowly drew 
herself away from the clasping arm, and looking in his face with 
tearful eyes, exclaimed : 

“It cannot be, Willie—dear Willie! Inevercan be your wife.” 

“Maggie! What is this?—what has come over you, Maggie, 
my own, to speak such words as these ?” 

“ Hard words they are, Willic, God only knows how hard to 
me ; but they must be spoken, and again I say I cannot be your 
wife.” 

With unmingled astonishment, the young man saw the great 
tears falling down her cheeks, as these words passed the lips of her 
he loved so well; and catching her to his bosom, he exclaimed, 
passionately : 

“ This is all nonsense, Maggie! Mine you are, and mine you 
must be. It is too late now to try to make me believe you do not 
love me. You must promise me now at once that you will be my 
wife immediately.” 

Bat Willie Harris was not prepared to find his gentle Maggie 
firm and unyielding in her strange determination, and not all his 
love could prevent his feeling angry, on hearing that her refusal 


arose from her determination to obey her mother’s dying injunc-’ 


tion, and never to forsake her father and his poor neglected 
children. 

The little girl Maggie had so carefully attended since its birth, 
was merrily playing beside them, and Willie reading some of 
Maggie’s thoughts, hastened to assure her that for little Bella his 
home was always open,—that he never dreamed of parting her 
from her sister, and consequently there could be no further objec- 
tion to his plan. 

“But what will become of the boys? and father, too, grown old 
with poverty and dissipation? No, no, Willie ; urge me no more. 
It never, never can be!” And catching her little sister up in her 
arms, Magyie fled away from her lover as if fearful of listening 
any longer to his arguments. 

Willie’s first resolve was instantly to banish Maggie from his 
mind forever, but a few hours convinced him that it was no longer 
in his power to do so. 

Maggie’s noble renunciation of happiness made her dearer than 
ever to him, and evening saw him at the cottage, where, after 
another fruitless attempt to change her purpose, he bade her fare- 
well, convinced that to remain near her was only additional 
misery. 

“If he could only have stayed here!’ sobbed poor Maggie, as, 
standing in the moonlight, she watched her lover slowly retracing 
his steps,—‘ only remained where I might sometimes see him, I 
could have borne my misery ; but now—now he has gone, and I 
am all alone.” 

Scarcely less unhappy was the young lover, who went home to 
astonish his parents with the announcement of his intended depar- 
ture for the “Great West.” 

“There is no room in this country for a man to live, father,” 
was his answer to the old farmer’s objections. “I must go where 
I can roam freely over the wilderness,—where no one shall say, 
‘this is mine; you cannot come here.’ I have been east, I will 
now go west. Perchance, when wearied of wandering, I may 
come home and settle quietly in the dear old place, but at present 
it is impossible.” 

And Willie actually went away, in spite of the lingering hope in 
Maggie’s heart, that he would change his. plans ; and once more the 
poor cottage girl pursued her weary course uncheered by anything 
save the voice of an approving conscience, and the love of little 
darling baby Bella. 

But Maggie had not yet passed through all her trials. It was 
not until she stood beside the little pauper coffin and looked her 
last on the fair little image sleeping in it, that she realized how 
many and how agonizing are earth’s trials. 

But Maggie passed through the ordeal unmurmuringly. Her 
father, shocked at the death of the little one, suddenly left off his 
bad habits ; but long use had rendered him powerless to overcome 
their evil effect. He pined, sickened and died ; and Maggie, after 
proving herself a “ ministering angel,” sincerely mourned for him 
whose mistaken ways had shadowed her whole life. 

As soon as John Brown’s death became known, friends gathered 
round the orphans, and an old sailor uncle of their mother’s fitted 
out the two boys, and took them with him to sea. Maggie refused 
all offers of a home, persisting in remaining in the little old cot- 
tage and supporting herself by knitting and sewing for her neigh- 
bors. 

Several months passed thus, until Dame Harris was taken 
severely ill, and then in his perplexity the farmer could think of 
no one so likely to make a good nurse as “orphan Maggie.” 
True, he had treated her very coldly of late days, for he more 
than half-suspected the agency she had had in sending his boy 
away; but the case was urgent, so he smothered his vexation, 
went himself, told her his troubles, and took her home with him at 
once. 

And then such a change as took place in the old farm house! 


Nobody could have convinced the old gentleman that by any pos- 
sibility any other woman could do what his dame could do, and 
he almost believed in magic art when he witnessed the improve- 
ments the young girl made in his disordered household. And the 
sick dame, too, almost doubted the evidence of her senses when 
told by her husband that instead of being all wrong, every part of 
their house was in excellent order. 

The prejudice once removed, and confidence felt in her, the old 
couple soon began to love Maggie dearly, and before Willie’s re- 
turn, she had become necessary to their comfortable existence. 
Of course, after that she never left them, and her future life amply . 
repaid her for the trials of her youth. ; 

Five years after their marriage, Willie’s uncle in India died, 
and left Willie a large fortune. The old house was pulled down, 
and a handsome and convenient new one replaced it. Their gar- 
den (always a good one) was enlarged and improved, and gradual- 
ly the old place assumed a look of clegant comfort, in accordance 
with the young master’s taste. 

When I saw Maggie last, it was at the christening of her third 
child; and as it was the first son, the occasion was one of exceed- 
ing joy. The young mother looked very well and very happy, and 
if a slight shade of remembered sorrow was at times visible, it did 
not detract from her beauty. Her pretty lavender silk dress, deli- 
cate lace collar and most becoming cap (the matron’s badge in 
England), looked just as they ought to have looked, and I could | 
freely pardon her handsome young husband's admiring glances. 
Her two little girls (born to a happier childhood than their mother 
enjoyed) were very pretty, rosy, English children, and evidently 
great pets with their grand-parents and all their father’s family 
connections, half a dozen old maid aunts inclusive, said aunts 
allowing them to disarrange the prim propriety of their ringlets 
and ribbons with most admirable patience and good humor. 

THE AFRICAN WOODS. 

The most formidable of all animals in the woods of Africa is 
the famous but recently discovered Troglodytes Gorilla, called in 
the language of the Gabun, Njena. It belongs to the orang-oa- 
tang or chimpanzee family, but is larger and much more powerful 
than any other known species. It is almost impossible to give a 
correct idea, either of the hideousness of its looks, or the amazing 
muscular power it possesses. Its intensely black face not only re- 
veals features greatly exaggerated, but the whole countenance is 
but one expression of savage ferocity. Large eyeballs, a cress of 
long hair, which falls over the forehead when it is angry, @ mouth 
of immense capacity, revealing a set of terrible teeth, and large 
protruding ears, make it one of the most frightful animals in the 
world. It is not surprising that the natives are afraid to encoun- 
ter them even when armed. The skeleton of one, in possession of 
the Natural History Society of Boston, is supposed to be tive feet 
and a half high, and with its flesh, thick skin and the long shaggy 
hair with which it is covered, must have been nearly four feet 
across the shoulders. The natives say it is ferocious, and invaria- 
bly gives battle when it meets a single person. It is said they will 
wrest a musket from the hands of a man and crush the barrel be- 
tween their jaws, and there is nothing, judging from the mascles 
of the jaws, or the size of their teeth, that renders such a thing im- 
probable. The common African chimpanzee abounds in all parts 
of Western Africa. ‘Those of Southern Guinea are not so large 
as those higher up the coast. It is the nearest approximation to 
the human species of any of the monkey family. It is easily 
domesticated, is mild and seciable in disposition, and gives unmis- 
takable evidence of strong personal attachments. Its character 
and habits are so well known that we do not feel it important to 
give it a more extended account.—New York Star. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Translated from the French 
Philadelphia: Hayes & Zell. 1856. 1lSmo. 


R&COLLECTIONS OF A ZOUAVE BEFORE SSBASTOPOL. 
by Mrs. M. Haraison Rosinson. 
pp. 300. 

The extracts from this work which we had seen in foreign papers, excited a 
curiosity which a perusal of this version has fully gratified. It is a tively, 
graphic and dashing narrative, not without a touc h of Hague, giving a perfect 
— of that unique corps, the world-renowned French Zouaves. It is tho- 
ry ’ hly readable, from title-page to colophon. For sale by Whittemore, Niles 

all. 


Ropert Gaauam. A sequol to Linda,’ by Mrs. Lee Hants. Phila- 

delphia: T. B. Peterson 1856. 12mo. pp. 256. 

The readers of ** Linda, or the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole,” one of the 
most graceful productions of a pen that will delight them uo more, will be 
gratified to peruse the continuation of that charming story, which is concluded 
in the same spirit, and which is quite as interesting. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co., 100 Washington Street. 


Western Borver Lirs: or, What Fuany Hunter saw and heard in Kanzas and 

Missouri. New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. L2mor pp. 408. 

The title of this book is enough to draw attention to it. Mow faithfully life 
on the frontier and in the new territory is depicted, we are incompetent to tell. 
The book undertakes to delineate the “efforts of a faithful Christian teacher 
from New Englaud to do good among her pupils.” For sale by Whittemore, 
Niles & Hall. 


Tus Lire or Generar Mocan ov Tag ling, U.S.A. By 
James Granam. New York: Derby & Jackson. . pp. 475. 


The name of Morgan is one of the most illustrious on the long list of our 
revolutionary herves, aud bis woexaggerated efforts read like a romance. The 
life before us is well written, and embraces a general view of the stirring and 
glorious times in which the gallant general lived and did bts part. A fine por- 
trait of the hero faces the title-page: For sale by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin. 
Vicroris, or The World Overcome, New York: Der- 

by & Jackson. 1856. 12mo. pp. 

We think the public will decide that this is the best work yet from the pen 
of our popular American authoress. It is interesting as a narrative, pure and 
lofty in its tone, and abounding with vividly drawn characters. We predict 
an extensive sale for it. 


New Music. We have received from Henry Tolman, 153 Washington St 


“Old Friends and Old Times,” a ballad, “Song of W ton’s Men,” 
wer City Hall Polka,” “ Evening Party Waltz,” and “ Children’s Party 
faltz.”” 


By CugsepRo’. 
465. 


From A Muse. Uswry J. Sar@ant, Resid 

tee of the late Walter Anonym.’ sston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

These very clever poems, many of them humorous, seem to grow in favor 
with the gublic. There is an ease and grace in the versification, a geniality 
and purity In the sentiment, which commend them to all tastes. These first 
— offerings of a native genius lead us to expect other and yet more success- 

1 productions 
Tus Lire or By J. T. Usapuey. 

York: Charles Scribner. 1856. 8vo. pp. 477. 

The life of the Father of his Country cannot be too often written. Each 


year that rolls over our heads adds to the value of his example and the impor 
tance of his counsels. The work before us is done in the best vein of a pictu- 


Illustrated. New 


resque and graphic writer, and is ombellished by « fine authentic portrait 
and by numerous illustrative eugravings, executed iu a high style ofart. It 
For sale by 


deserves and will receive an extenstve sale. A. Williams & Co. 


100 Washington Street. 
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ls ; for, while we make the head ot the vessel different from 
the stern, and the two sides alike, the proa has the head and stern 
alike, but the two sides different. There is one side of the vessel 
which is intended always to be kept to leeward, and this is flat, 
whereas the other side is rounded. To prevent her oversetting, 
which is liable to happen from her narrowness of beam, and the 
straitness of her leeward side, there is a frame extending from her 
to windward, to the end of which is fastened a log, shaped like a 
small boat, and made hollow. The weight of the frame is intend- 
ed to balance the proa, and the small boat, by its buoyancy, pre- 
vents the oversetting. The body of the proa is made of two 
pieces joined endwise, and sewed together with bark—there being 
no iron used about her; it is always about two inches thick at the 
bottom, and about one at the gunwale. The proa gencrally car- 
ries six or seven men, two of them placed in the head and stern to 
steer the vessel alternately with a paddle, according to the direc- 
tion in which it is going ; the other men being employed in baling 
out the water which she accidentally ships, or in setting and trim- 


| to progress, when a brisk tradewind was with them, at the rate of 
earned for 


FLYING PROAS OF THE LADRONE ISLANDS. 


ming the sail. The peculiar construction of these vessels arises out 
of the sort of navigation for which they are intended. The La- 
drones are a string of islands lying nearly north and south of each | 
other, and the proas have scarcely to follow any other points of | 
the compass than these two in maintaining intercourse between 
one island and another. Either end of the vessel may at pleasure | 
make the head, and thus, by simply shifting the sail, it may go to 
and fro without ever “ putting about” or turning round. By the 
flatness of their lee side and small breadth, they are able to be 
much nearer the wind than other vessels. They have been known 


twenty miles an hour, and their amazing swiftness has 
them the name of “ flying proas.” 


WASHINGTON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 
In our number of September 6th, we presented a general view 
of Hoboken, taken from the river, and accompanied it by a sketch | 
of the place. We now add view of Washington fram | 


next 
is one the most beautiful and 


striking portions of this vast inland 
isvor, reflecti 

theatre of mountains that rise an- 

til their snow-capped summits blend 

with the very clouds. The build- 

ings i in the middle 

distance, add to the pictur- 


nificent sheet of water is never frozen over. It presents a very 
curious phenomenon at times, when it rises from one to five feet, 
this remarkable elevation lasting only about half an hour. It has 
formed the subject of many paintings and poems, but none of the 
latter attain the beauty of the well-remembered stanzas in Child 
Harold’s Pilgrimage. During Lord Byron’s stay in Switzerland, 
he took up his residence at the Campagne Diodati, in the village 
of Coligny. It stands at the top of a slo vineyard, the win- 
dows imide presenting 0 fine view of the la e and the city of Gen- 
eva. To his evening excursions on the lake, we owe those stanzas 
commencing with an invocation to the lake : 
“ Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake, — 

With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing” 

Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 

Earth's trou waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet isusa 

To waft me from distraction; once I loved « ‘ 

Torn ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring § 

Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved.” 


: FLYING PROAS the pencil of the same artist—Mr. 
OF THE LADRONE ISLANDS. nanate pen Hill. Heboken is laid out with 
The > great taste and liberality, and the 
presents the peculiar (proas) streets are planted with shade trees. 
used by the Ladrone islanders, That in our view is the principal 
natives with great adroitness. To Fellows Hall and one of the armo- 
the mariner accustomed to Euro- ries. In front of the latter, a New 
rigs, a fleet of these queer === York city company, on target 
.. the fall, hundroda of corps come 
Pacific, the Indian and other / battalion exercises. There is great 
oceans, accompanied their narrae Vy / === Military spirit in New York, and 
tives with descriptions ofthecanoes / the emulation among the volun 
/ / 4 — 
Whether each nation ortribe made] | / 2S 
borrowed ideas from another and ii! picture before us delineates as far 
modified them according to = == J WY J = =F : as engraving can, one of the most 
of the obj in vi The ae —/ Mer = =. 
son's voyage, this proa is spoken —— esque efect Of this truly magica 
ef with marked commendation. = scene. This lake lies between 
“ Whether we consider its aptitude = Switzerland and the Sardinian 
to the particular navigation of these =~ A States. It is in the form of a cres- 
islands, or the uncommonsimplci- \ —— cent. Its length is forty-five miles, 
contrivance, or the extraordinary to ten. It is 1230 feet above the 
velocity with which it moves, we I ee eee ee ee oe sea, and its greatest depth is 984 
shall find it worthy of our admira- SS feet. It is traversed by the Rhone 
tion, and meriting a place among ; i from east to west, and receives the 
most civilized nations.” The proa rivers. Its waters are noted for 
seems to be constructed on a prin- their deep cerulean blae color. 
ciple the very reverse of American They abound in fish. This mag- 
VIEW OF WASHINGTON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
CONTENTMENT. 


~ 


BY WM. RODERICKN LAWRENCE. 


But few the hearts where true content 
Doth in its fullness dwell, 

And few there be who rightly prize 
Its calm and holy spell. 


To its possessor it is more 
Than all the gems of earth : 

It is a rare and blessed gift, 
And owns a heavenly birth. 


We may be rich without the wealth 
That falls to some below ; 

We may be poor, yet millions own, 
As earthly.riches go. 


But he who true contentment feels, 
However low his lot, 

Bears in his heart a jewel rare, 
That will forsake him not. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MY TUTOR’'S NIECE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


> 


I was just seventeen years old when my father entrusted me to 
the care of Parson Atherton, an old friend of his. He lived in a 
rural district, far away from the temptations of the busy town, in 
a quiet embowered parsonage, from whence he rarely emerged, 
except to give his usual Sabbath sermons. To all appearance, the 
gentle old man was as innocent of world knowledge as his young 
pupil; and had there not been a Mrs. Atherton, one would have 
doubted whether the placid flow of his existence had ever been 
stirred by any emotion whatever. But that he had a wife, and 
the fact that she at least had felt something more than mere ripples 
on her sea of love, were proofs that some time—long back perhaps 
in the history of the great past—Mr. Atherton’s life had been 
buoyed up into hope, or swayed by ambition for one he loved. 

Be that as it may, they had settled down in a passive calm now. 
Nothing on his part ever took place more important than the dull 
lesson from Cicero or Horace, which he drilled into me, or the 
duller sermons which he drilled into his rustic parishioners. Noth- 
ing on hers more grand than the autumnal pickling and preserv- 
ing, or the tying up of her roses and honeysuckles. It was the old 
story of Adam and Eve; and surely this place—this very Long- 
wood Parsonage—was Eden itself. But alas! Adam had grown 
old and infirm, and Eve, though a good deal younger than Adam, 
was certainly not the “ fairest of her daughters.” 

They were very kindtome. I can remember that. Whatever of 
wrong or blame may be attached to me—Hamilton Lockhart—that 
of forgetting friends or favors is not among my transgressions. I 
loved the kind old man very dearly, and I am not sure that Mad- 
am Atherton did not claim as large a share in my youthful heart 
as her good husband. Everything which she could do, or cause her 
neat-handed servant girl, Nannie, to do for me, was done. My 
chamber was as sweet as the mountain heather, with lavender and 
dried rose leaves, my wardrobe neatly kept, the handsomest flow- 
ers and finest fruits at my disposal, and freedom to read in the 
cosiest corner I could find. 

Those were rare days! I wonder now that I did not linger 
more fondly over them, and feel that nothing brighter or happier 
could ever come up to me in life again! The morning lesson, 
rendered easy by the masterly teaching Mr. Atherton gave me, 
the two following hours before our simple, early dinner, in which I 
helped Mrs. Atherton shell peas or pare apples, and listened to her 
stories of old times; the after dinner stretch, not sleep, in the cool, 
shaded alcove, with the murmur of the brook and the song of 
birds in my ear, and the fretted network of green leaves and 
branches above me, where the stray sunbeams only partially came 
in, and a perfect bower of roses around me ; the sweet rustic repast 
which Nannie always spread beneath the trees, when the weather 
would permit; the moonlight sail on the little stream, in which 
I was proud to show my seamanship to the two venerable friends 
who accompanied me—yes, those were rare days indeed ; and yet 
they were as nothing, absolutely nothing, to the bewildering dream 
that followed them. 

Strange as it may seem,I did not tire of these simple joys. 
Whether it was that out in the illimitable future there stood a 
shape, a destiny, that I seemed to know by intuition would never 
be approached nor hurried, I seemed to wait passively the time 
when it should come to me, or I should unconsciously be drifted 
up to it, [know not. But despite my youth, and the impatience 
natural to it, I was waiting for it very calmly. 

Sometimes it had a glory around its brows, and then it seemed 
farther off ; but often it wore a look of gentle dependence, and of 
patient hope, as if it, too, was waiting for time to bring two souls 
together, which, after that meeting, were never to be parted again. 

You will say these were schoolboy fancies; but if so, why did 
they grow stronger, and become invested with a higher faith and a 
more enduring presence, as I ripened into manliness? Why did I 
believe in it, firmer and firmer, as the devotee believes in his patron 
saint, or the spiritualist in his guardian angel? Why did not the 
conviction ever come to me, as my mind and understanding ma- 
tured, that I had been cherishing a mere fancy—a deception—a 
chimera ? 

No; each year deepened my faith in the coming fate which 
always wore £0 sweet an aspect in my eyes. And had it not 
seemed like dragging down my angel into a mere common mortal, 


I might almost have embodied my ideal, or at least hoped to have 
done so, in the person of Madam Atherton’s nigce, whom she was 
now daily and hourly expecting to take up her abode with her— 


Aor both father and mother had died abroad, and left their only 


child to the protection and care of my tutor and his wife. 

I thought a great deal about the new comer. She did not take 
the place of the dweller in my thoughts ; but she had a nearer ap- 
proach, and I could think of her differently—more like a human 
and less like a supernatural being. Moreover, this one had a 
name, and I could identify her, too, through another’s vision. 
Madam Atherton had seen her niece, although she was then a 
mere child, and I could not blend my glorious shadow with the 
large staring eyes, gipsey skin and irregular features, which she 
laughingly owned were her niece’s distinguishing characteristics of 
person, scarcely improved, she thought they could be, by her three 
years’ residence in the West India islands, where her father, a rich 
Scotchman, had resided, and where his wife and child had joined 
him. The fever which spared the daughter, had not been so mer- 
ciful to the parents; and Flora Ballantyne was now coming to the 
parsonage, with little more than a remnant of her father’s wealth— 
perhaps barely enough to pay her board. 

“ But we shall never mind that, Master Hamilton,” said the old 
lady; “ my sister’s child would be welcome without a penny, as 
well to Mr. Atherton as to myself. She will be like a daughter to 
us both; and surely she will not forsake us in our old age, if we 
protect her youth.” 

The sympathies of a youth of twenty are not hard to be roused 
when the subject is a young lady; and I delighted Madam Ather- 
ton by my ready appreciation of the new treasure she was about 
to receive, promised my assistance in trying to make Miss Ballan- 
tyne’s time pass pleasantly, and won her admiration the very next 
day, by a new coat of paint which I gave my boat, and the new 
brass collar which I fastened around Hector’s neck. She took 
both as compliments to her niece. 

For my own part, I found myself stopping short in my Latin 
translation, with the words “ staring eyes, gipsey skin ” on my lips, 
which I took care should not reach the ears of Mr. Atherton, who 
sat writing out his Sunday discourse, perfectly unconscious of his 
pupil’s wandering thoughts; and, in his simple way, turning over 
the leaves of his great Bible until he found the passage he needed. 

We were not expecting Miss Ballantyne very soon, for word 
came that she would first visit an old schoolfellow at South- 
borough. When, therefore, the Longwood stage came dashing 
and tumbling down the hill opposite our house, disappeared into 
the valley, and was again seen through the trees, lumbering slowly 
up the ascent that led to Longwood parsonage, we were not pre- 
pared for the advent of the Scotch maiden, but rather believed it 
to be some member of my own family paying me a hurried visit 
on the way from town. 

I stood, therefore, on the receptive, thinking only to see brother 
Charles, or perhaps only John, my father’s head clerk, who some- 
times came to settle my board bills, when the stage drew up with 
a jerk, the driver dismounted and pulled down the step, and took 
in his arms a small, light figure closely veiled and draped in deep 
mourning. I stood aside, awkwardly enough, and let Mr. Ather- 
ton take my place; and for the next half hour I was seeking 
Madam Atherton among the shrubberies, down in the orchard, 
and finally in old Katy Jewsbury’s cottage. By that time I found 
that there would be no further sight of the new comer until the 
next morning; and I retired to my room, where I lay watching 
the moonbeams playing on the brook, and wondering what strange 
beauty Flora Ballantyne’s face might have grown into since her 
childhood ; and fell asleep to dream of two distinct figures stand- 
ing afar off in the mist, and finally blending into one. 

The next morning I was up bright and carly; but on going 
down to the pretty stream which ran by Longwood parsonage, I 
found that our guest had preceded me. She was sitting on the 
green bank of the stream, and playing with the branch of a tree, 
which she dipped into the sparkling water. 

“ Miss Flora Ballantyne?” I said, inquiringly ; for I had come 
unaware upon her seclusion, and I could not retreat. 

“Just so,” said the maiden; “and this is Mr. Lockhart, I sup- 

I acknowledged the fact, and sat down beside her; and when 
we returned to the breakfast table, it was with a friendship already 
begun and considerably advanced. For we had talked nearly two 
hours upon a variety of subjects, and had discovered a wonderful 
similarity of opinion and sentiments ; and the formal introduction 
which Mrs. Atherton had been anticipating for wesks, was fairly 
nipped in the bud. 

“ Well, Hamilton, does Flora look as I described her to you ?” 
said good, simple Mrs. Atherton, as I drew a chair fo: the lady, 
and boldly seated myself beside her. 

I pretended to look at her niece somewhat narrowly, as if her 
looks had not had any place in my thoughts before. 

“She certainly does not resemble the people of her father’s 
country,” I answered, after mature deliberation. 

“Very true,” said Madam Atherton, “my sister lost all her 
blue-eyed and auburn-haired children, and only this ‘gipsey- 
skinned maiden’ survives.” 

I looked again, and the bright, eloquent blood was struggling 
up through the dark skin, and beneath the black, glorious eyes ; 
and the red lips parted into a smile, that showed such magnificent 
teeth, as one sees but once or twice in a lifetime. She did not then 
resent the term of gipsey. I knew then that she was sweet-tem- 
pered, for dark girls are sometimes irritable and sensitive as to 
their peculiar tinge; and she was so dark, that she might have 
been mistaken for a genuine West Indian. 

I liked her for this; and indeed our breakfast was not over be- 
fore we all seemed happily to grow into the belief, that she was to 


be the great acquisition to our family circle—was to fill up the 
niche in the household so long empty, and, in short, that none of 
us could ever do without her again. She fell into her place as 
pupil to my instractor in the most natural way; told him that sho 
wished to rub up her school learning ; and, with the most exqui- 
site little aprons, she commenced helping Mrs. Atherton and 
Nannie with the housework, doing all the parts that required most 
perseverance and energy, and again copying for her uncle with 
the zeal of a regular literary fag. 

I looked to see her tire herself out, and go back to unmitigated 
fine ladyism. Not she! She was too much engrossed in it to 
weary, and nothing seemed to trouble or fatigue her. She was 
always cool, always ready, and never in haste, nor out of temper. 

“ How had aunt Atherton lived without her so long ?” she asked 
one day ; and the good old lady said, earnestly, “ How, indeed ?” 

Among all these pleasant things was one that troubled me. She 
received letters constantly from some one who wrote a beautiful 
hand, evidently a gentleman’s. As I was the one who attended 
to taking the family letters from the post-office, I often saw the 
quick blush that came to her check when that particular hand- 
writing was presented to her eye. She never entrusted me with 
any in return ; but while I was engaged in my morning lesson, she 
generally went down to the village, I could not doubt for what 
purpose. It was coming upon me slowly, but not less terribly, 
that Flora Ballantyne had a lover! And equally slow and terrible 
was the fact, that I could no longer deny to my soul that I loved 
her with the deepest and strongest love of which the human heart 
is capable. 

I struggled madly with this new trouble which had come upon 
me. I felt that a wrong had been done me; that here, in this 
quiet, peaceful home, a being had been sent to me without any act 
of my own, formed, as it seemed, expressly for me alone, and yet 
that I was scarcely to look at her face, and feel how intimately 
our beings were united, before the tie was to be severed, and we 
were to become as nothing to each other! This was mad reason- 
ing enough, but I was new to heart conflicts then, and I did not 
know how to manage and keep in check the deep, loud throbs that 
came swelling like billows from the tide of my overpowering 
passion. 

I was lying on the bank of the stream one evening, just as the 
daylight had departed, and the broad, round moon had shown its 
rim above the horizon. My boat lay there ready to be launched, 
and Hector was impatient to spring in. I rose languidly, and 
prepared to cast off the rope by which I had fastened it to an 
upright post. 

“Let me go with you, Hamilton,” said the voice of Miss Bal- 
lantyne behind me. I had been thinking of her, and must have 
blushed like a girl, as I turned to her; but I courteously placed 
her in the boat and sat down near her, while Hector, according to 
custom, laid his head in her lap. Iwas cold and embarrassed, 
and she evidently noticed it. 

“We have beautiful moonlight sails on our Scottish streams,” 
she said, after a pause. ‘I remember some in which joy and sor- 
row are so intimately blended with their memory, that I cannot 
tell which has the pre-eminence.” 

“Your recollection of your mountain home, Miss Ballantyne, 
seems always more vivid than your recent residence in the islands.” 

“It is, indeed, and far more pleasant. When I tell you that 
my little brothers and sisters, and my parents all died after we left 
Scotland, you will not wonder that those islands seem to me like 
one vast grave.” 

“Enough. I entreat you not te reeall it again. I was almost 
rude to make the remark; but as it was inadvertent, you will, I 
am sure, forgive me.” . 

Of course she said everything kind, but we had a painful and 
constrained meeting, until as we were about to step on shore at 
the little sort of cove where I sheltered ‘my boat, Flora’s foot 
slipped, and she went backward with her face falling forward into 
the water. It was but the work of a moment to take her up and 
bear her to the house in my arms, Hector following with his loud- 
est bark. They had all retired, but I ran to my bedroom and 
brought blankets, and laid her on a settle by the kitchen fire, and 
poured wine into her mouth, and finally restored her. She had 
fainted from striking her knee against stone, and it now pained 
her terribly. I called her aunt, and fan off for the doctor, who 
decided that it was an injury which would probably confine her 
some days to the house. It did so for weeks. 

During this illness my relations with Flora were of the most 
genial nature. I waited on her almost constantly. She was not 
carried up stairs, but a bed was brought down for her every night, 
and her aunt or Nannie slept on the couch. In the morning, after 
she was dressed, either her uncle or myself would take her in our 
arms and carry her to the breakfast-room, where she remained 
until after tea, when she would be carried back to the parlor again. 
No queen on. the throne ever met with more homage; no one 
ever more graciously acknowledged it. The fruit, flowers, game, 
fish and fowl that were brought to her from the village, would 
have supplied many a summer boarding-place through the season. 
She pleased herself by selecting it for the sick and poor, who 
fared all the better for hor temporary illness. 

“Take this down to old Katy Jewsbury, please, dear Hamil- 
ton,” she said to me one evening, when she had sent all the family 
out on similar errands. She had never called mo so before, and I 
was half glad, half sorry to hear it now. Glad—if indeed 1 could 
be forever dear to her heart in the way in which she alone was 
dear to me; sorry, if the word was only prompted by sisterly ten- 
derness for one who had so watched and tended her. 

“No, Flora, I shall not leave you alone. Wait till Nannie comes 
back, and I will send her. Seo, she is coming now with a letter.” 

It was for Flora, and the well-known hand was upon it. Low 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


I hated it! She blushed as usual in taking it, and laid it by. I 
left her to read it if she wished, but when I returned from the gar- 
den, from whence I brought her some fresh roses, the letter lay on 
her couch with the seal unbroken. I looked at her. She had 
grown paler and more shadowy since her injury ; and when I had 
placed the little chaplet of rosebuds around her brow, I fancied 
that she resembled that shape which my boyish fancy had some- 
times pictured as belonging to me, or linked some way with my 
fortunes, I could not help telling her of it. 

“Do you belive in fate, Hamilton she asked. 

“T do.” 

“Why, then, do you not suffer it to come along as it listeth, 
and not give way to vain struggles in attempting to hasten its 
approach.” 

What could she mean? Had she 80 truly guessed my state, 
that there was no need of my ever making any revelation of my 
feelings towards her, even if the time should appear to have ar- 
rived? She laid her hand upon the letter, the sight of which 
brought ap all my wrath again. How was I ever to wait patiently 
for a fate which that handwriting could at any time turn into 
misery? O, Flora! Flora! 

I leaned my head upon my hand, and looked resolutely away 
from her. My heart was growing hard towards her. At that 
moment she seemed born to be my evil destiny—she, so young, 
so beautiful, se much like the being I had hoped for as my good 
genius, my guardian angel, my shadow in the distance, brought 
near and enveloped in a robe of light that dazzled while it charmed 
me. 

In turning around I caught a glimpse of her face, and saw that 
she was in tears. I was melted down at once. Flora, weeping, 
was a sight I could not well bear; and before I knew it—as I 
firmly believe, before either of us knew what we were about—we 
were weeping together on cach other’s shoulder, I kneeling by her 
couch. 

“This is worse than folly,” I said, as I started from that pos- 
ture. “I will fool myself no longer. Flora Ballantyne, do you 
return the true love which you know now that I bear you, or are 
you bound to the writer of that letter? Speak one word—yes or 
no!” 

She was frightened. She had never seen me vehement, or ¢ven 
roused before, and she could not well bear it now. She was 
weak, too, from suffering. She drooped under my passionate 
words, and seemed to be weeping again. 

The door opened, and in came her uncle and aunt. They did 
not notice anything, and only excused their long absence—were 
sorry to have kept Hamilton in so long. I went out quickly, and 
saw her no more that night. The next morning at breakfast she 
was grave and silent. It was Sunday, and as Mrs. Atherton 
never had dinner cooked on that day, I proposed to her privately, 
that she should let Nannie go as usual, and I would stay with 
Flora. 

“ But how will they get along with the singing, dear?” said my 
simple old friend. 

“O, well enough. Charlie Austin is in town to-day, and will 
be there. Let Nannie go; she has been quite confined lately.” 

“Ah, I see, you are lazy to-day, and want a nap in my hus- 
band’s rocking-chair.”’ 

“ Well, do let me have it.” And she consented. 

How vividly that glorious Sabbath morning comes back to me! 
The. range of hills opposite our house, and seen only through a 
loophole which I had cut through the shrubbery, stood covered 
with trees, and forming almost a perfect amphitheatre; while be- 
low lay the broad basin of our beautiful lakelet, as we sometimes 
called the brook, when swollen by rain to an unusual size. As 
the belt of trees cut sharply against the clear blue of the sky, 
every branch seemed pencilled there by the hand of a mightier 
artist than man; while from the southwest were rising a few milk- 
white clouds, whose fleecy edges varied and beautified the scene. 

The bell from the village church was calling the people to wor- 
ship, and soon the last, lagging footstep had entered. I watched 
it all with my hand clasped in Flora’s, and she returned the close 
pressure-of mine. The Jetter lay there still, but now it was un- 
sealed. I dreaded to break the silence that lay about us. 

“May I have faith in you, Flora?” J at length said. “May I 
believe, that whoever you loved when you came here, you have 
transferred it to me? Am I too presumptuous in hoping for this ? 
Speak to me, Flora.” 

She could not, for she was now sobbing violently, but she did 
not withdraw her hand. 

“ Tf you will let me hope, Flora, clasp my hand still tighter.” 

She lingered but for a moment, and then pressed my hand in 
both hers. It was enough. 

It was late in the evening before Flora had finished her tale. 
Some one kept breaking in and disturbing her. Uncle Atherton 
thought she would like to read his sermon, as she could not go to 
charch, and aunt Atherton had brought her the compliments of 
half the congregation, and Nannie bustled in, thinking she was 
missed from her post of nurse, and the doctor made his special 
Sunday visit a long one. 

But I could wait now. I could look at that letter, and admire 
Colonel Hector Macdonald’s handwriting with perfect magna- 
nimity. Out of her broken and detached relation, I learned that 
Colonel Macdonald was a great friend of the late Mr. Ballantyne ; 
that in dying, he had told her of his friend’s proposal to marry 
her; that he had claimed no actual promise from her, but had 
generously offered to wait her own time. 

Within a fortnight she had written him, that the time could never 
come; and this letter, which she had so dreaded to open, was his 
reply. It was a noble renunciation of her affections, which he 


said he never had believed would be his; assured her of his con- | 


tinued friendship, and his sincere wishes for her welfare, and 
begged her to feel towards him and his family, as if no such 
thoughts or feelings had ever been. 

“ And why did you write the letter to Which this is the answer ? 
Answer me, Flora! I deserve this at least from your hands.” 

“ Because already I had learned that my life must henceforth be 
passed with you, or alone.” 

I did not question her further that night. I bore Flora into the 
breakfast-room next morning in my arms, stoutly contested by 
uncle Atherton. 

“« My privilege, my dear sir,” I said, “now and always.” 

“What is the boy talking of, Flora?” said he. “Too much 
study is turning Hamilton's brain; he must go away for awhile.” 

“Not until Flora gets well enough to go with me, sir. We 
shall then travel, I think.” 

“Flora must travel, Hamilton—she is a rich heiress, my boy. 
I have a letter from her father’s bankers, and they say every 
penny of her property is restored, and they wish to see her, if 
possible.” 

Flora turned red and then pale. 

“O, Lam so glad !—so glad for you, Hamilton !” 

It was all she conld say; but her uncle and aunt caught up the 
key-note, and said : 

“ What is it to Hamilton ?” 

“A great deal,” she answered, while her fine eyes glistened 
with the happiness of bestowing upon those we love. “I am going 
to marry Hamilton!” 

“ And I am so glad that I did not know of this fortune yester- 
day,” said I. 

* * * 

We are to be married to-morrow, and on the very next day we 
start for Scotland, thence to the islands where Flora’s property 
lies. Iam very happy. My shadow—my destiny has assumed a 
distinct and beautiful shape. She looks at me with her clear, loy- 
ing, trustful eyes, as if she had found with me peace and protec- 
tion. Already she has blended and become inseparable from that 
which sometimes came between us. 

We shall return; but it will be to establish ourselves perma- 
nently close to Longwood parsonage. As long as our venerable 
friends live, we will never give them the deep pain of parting from 
those whom they ever call their beloved children. The evening of 
their days shall be made serene and beautiful by our love; and 
when God calls them home, we will “ keep their memories green.” 

THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The tomb of Moses is unknown, but the traveller slakes his 
thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest of 
monarchs, with the cedar, and gold, and ivory, and even the temple 
of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of the Deity himself, 
are gone ; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as perfect as ever. Of the 
ancient architecture of the holy city, not one stone is left upon 
another; but the pool of Bethesda commands the pilgrim’s rever- 
ence to the present day. The columns of Persepolis are moulder- 
ing into dust; but its cisterns and aqueducts remain to challenge 
our admiration. The golden house of Nero is a mass of ruins ; 
but the Aqua Claudia still pours into Rome its limpid stream. 
The ‘Temple of the Sun at ‘Tadmor in the wilderness has fallen ; 
but its fountain sparkles as freely in his rays, as when thousands 
of worshippers thronged its holy colonnades. 

It may be that London will share the fate of Babylon, and noth- 
ing be left to mark its site, save the mounds of crumbling brick- 
work ; but the ‘Thames will continue to flow as it does now. And 
if any work of art should still rise over the deep ocean of time, 
we may well believe that it will be neither palace nor temple, but 
some vast reservoir. And if the light of any should still flash 
through the mist of antiquity, it will probably be that of the man 
who, in his day, sought the happiness of his fellow men rather 
than glory, and linked his memory to some great work of national 
utility and benevolence. This is the glory which outlives all other, 
and shines with undying lustre from generation to generation, im- 
parting to its work something of its own immortality, and in 
some degree rescuing therefrom the ordinary monuments of his- 
torical tradition of more magnificence.—Bugfulo Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE TELEGRAPH, 


There should be a telegraph line constructed along the route of 
every railroad. Its usefulness, as an indication of the position of 
trains, and of the occurrence of accidents, would be sufficient in 
most cases to compensate for its cost. On New Year’s day, 1850, 
a catastrophe was averted on one of the London railroads by the 
aid of the nr. A collision had occurred to an cmpty train 
at Gravesend, and the driver having leaped from his enyine, the 
latter started at full speed to London. Notice was given by tele- 
graph to London and other stations; and, while the line was kept 
clear, an engine and other arrangements were prepared as a but- 
tress to receive the runaway. The superintendent of the railroad 
also started down the line on an engine, and, on passing the run- 
away, had it transferred at the next crossing to the up line, so as 
to be in the rear of the fugitive. He then started in chase, and on 
overtaking the other, ran into it at full speed, and the driver of his 
engine took ion of the fugitive, and all danger was at end. 
‘Twelve stations were d in safety; it passed Woolwich at fif- 
teen miles an hour. Jt was within a couple of miles of London 
before it was arrested. Had its approach been unknown, the mere 
money valuc of the dam it would have caused might have 
equalled the cost of the whole line of telegraph.—Livery ool Mercury. 


> 
SHADE TREES. 


The maple is one of the best shade trees for ay growth. It is 
not affected a particle by the extremes of heat and cold. It forms 
a beautiful head, with clean, glossy foliage, smooth bark, is free 
from all insects, and has a rapid growth. In tive years, in a good 
soil, it makes a fine, symmetrical head, with gracefully sweeping 
branches, and affords g dense shade. The American tulip-tree is 
also very choice. Its great elegance of habit, and striking beauty 
of leaf and blossom, recommend it to any one who has an eye to 
fine proportions. It requires a deep soil, with plenty of room to 
expand freely on all sides. It will not bear removing when large ; 
but small trees grow rapidly when transplanted into a deep soil.— 


N. E. Farmer. 


A SCOTCH JUDGE. 

Another original of the Scottish bench was George Ferguson, 
Lord Hermand, a personage still remembered in Edinburgh. He 
was an able lawyer and a worthy man. Two young gentlemen, 
friends, went together to the theatre in Glasgow, supped at the 
lodgings of one of them, and passed a whole summer night over 
their punch. In the morning a kindly wrangle broke out on their 
separating or not separating, when by some rashness, if not acci- 
dent, one of them was stabbed, not violently, but in so vital a part 
that be died on the spot. The survivor was tried at Edinbargh, 
and was convicted of culpable homicide. It was one of the sad 
cases where the legal guilt was greater than the moral ; and, very 
properly, he was sentenced only to a short imprisonment. Her- 
mand, who felt that discredit had been brought on the cause of 
drinking, had no sympathy with the tenderness of his temperate 
brethren, and was vehement for transportation. ‘“ We are told 
that there was no malice, and that the prisoner must have been im 
liquor! In liquor! Why, he was drunk! And yet he murdered 
the very man who had been drinking with him! They had been 
carousing the whole night; and yet he stabbed him! after drink- 
ing a whole bottle of rum with him! Good God! my laards, if 
he will do this when he’s drunk, what will he do when he’s sober ?”” 

His love of children was warm-hearted and unaffected. He al- 
ways treated them seriously, exactly as if they were grown up. 
Few old men’s speeches are more amiable than his, about his 
grand-nephew who ny to be his partner ina match at bowls : 
“No wonder that that little fellow and I are such friends—there 
are just seventy years between us.”” He was eighty, the boy ten. 
But when a boy happened to be a sailor he was irresistible. A 
little English midshipman, being violently attacked by a much 
bigger lad in Greenock, defended himself with his dirk, and by an 
unfortunate, if not accidentai, thrust killed the assailant. He was 
tried for this at Glasgow. and had the good luck to have Hermand 
for his judge, for no judge ever fought a more gallant battle for a 
prisoner. ‘he boy appeared at the bar in his uniform. Hermand 
first refused “to try a child.”” After this was driven oat of him, 
the indictment, which described the occurrence and said that¢he 
prisoner had slain the deceased “wickedly and feloniously,”’ was 
read; and Hermand then said, ‘ Well, my young friend, this is 
not true, is it! Are you guilty or not guilty!’ “* Not guilty, my 
lord.” “ be sworn you're not.”” In spite of all his exertions, 
his young friend was convicted of culpable homicide ; for which 
he was sentenced to a few days’ imprisonment.—Lerd Coekdurn’s 
Memorial. 

HOW TO COMMENCE BUSLNESS, 

One of the wealthiest merchants of New York city tells us how 
he commenced business. He entered a store and asked if a clerk 
was not wanted. 

“No!” in a rough tone, was the answer, all being too busy toe 
bother with me; when I reflected that if they did not want a clerk 
they might want a laborer, but 1 was dressed too fine for that. I 
went to my lodgings, put on a rough garb, and the next day went 
into the same store, and demanded if they did not want a porter, 
and again— 

“No, sir!’ was the response, when I exclaimed in despair almost, 

“A laborer, sir! 1 will work at any wages. Wages is not my 
object ; I must have employment, and I want to be useful in busi- 
ness.”” 

This last remark attracted their attention; and in the end I was 
hired as a laborer in the basement and sub-cellar at a very low 
pay, scarcely enough to keep body and soul together. In the base- 
ment and sub-cellar I soon attracted the attention of the counting- 
house and chief clerk, 1 saved enough for my employers in little 
things wasted to pay my wages ten times over, and they soon found 
it out. 1 did not let anybody about commit petty larcenics with- 
out remonstrance, and threats of exposure if remonstrance would 
not do. 1 did not ask for any ten-hour law. If I was wanted at 
three A. M., I never growled, but told everybody to go home, 
“and I would see everything right.” 1 loaded off at day-break 
—— for the morning boats, or carried them myself. In short, 

soon became indispensable to my employers, and rose, and rose, 
until I became head of the house, with money enough, as you see, 
to give me any luxury or any position a mercantile man can desire 
for himself and children in this great city. —Merchants’ Magazine. 

GRIZZLY BEARS. 

Californians tell a great many wonderful stories about the prow- 
ess and ferocity of the grizzly bear; and all agree that, as a gen- 
eral thing, a bear is a very unpleasant stranger for a man to en- 
counter in a lonely place. The best chance of escape, in such a 
case, is for a man to lay prostrate upon his face and pretend death ; 
for the bear will never prey upon a body which he has not killed 
himself, unless upon the verge of starvation. An American miner 
while prospecting in the mining regions, beheld one of these shaggy 
monsters approaching him down a mountain path. Finding that 
the animal was close at hand, and an attempt to fly being useless, 
he suddenly dropped upon all fours, and boldly advanced towards 
the bear. As soon as the two met, they put their noses together 
dog fashion, and finally went through all the formality of strange 
dogs meeting each other, not omitting the most minute ceremony, 
till master Bruin, being satisfied with the civilities of his new ac- 
quaintance, bade him a very affectionate adieu, at a neighboring 
tree, and marched off.—N. Y. Atlas. 


DOLLAR! 4 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 


It will procure for you for a whole year, 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


Q>> There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of Bal- 
lou’s Dollar Monthly. 

i Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
bellish each number. 

> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for tho un- 
precedented price of one dollar. 

Lo It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

{> In all its departments it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, 
the cheapest magazive in the world. 

Lo It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has been for sixteen years 
connected with the Boston press. 

XG Devoted to foreign and domestic news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
new discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor. 

(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the Magazine for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and 
eight dollars, at one time, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Puhlisher and Proprietor, 
No. £2 Winter Strcet, Boston, Mass. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


—— 
HON. OTIS P. LORD. GRAND CAIRO—HALIM PASHA’S GARDENS, 
The accompanying portrait, drawn angels Oe se We visited the ons of the harem of Halim Pasha, 
by Hill, from a photograph by Messrs. ury, Sils- ¢ brother of Said Pasha, governor of Cairo—a ride of 
Case, of this city, presents an accurate likeness three miles from Cai an avenue of 


trious student and a young man of great ability and 
romise, graduating with honor in 1832. Having se- 
the law as a profession, he entered the law school, 
and after a full course of study, graduated in 1836. He 
soon after commenced ice, and is now one of the 
most eminent lawyers in Essex county. Politics en- 
ing his attention, he soon rose to a prominent po- 
sition in the ranks of the Whig party, and for a series 
of years was a prominent and active member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, and in the 
year 1854 was chosen to preside over that body. Pos- 
sessing the requisite promptness, self-possession, fairness, 
and a uaintance with jamentary usage, 
he disc his duties as a presiding officer to the en- 
tire acceptance of the members. Mr. Lord is a very 
able and fiuent debater, and is a pleasing and convinc- 
ing popular speaker. He is not one of those orators 
conceal a lack of minute information by rhetorical 
flourishes. He always speaks to the point, never in- 
dulging in episodical remarks for the purpose of con- 
suming time, or displaying the graces of oratory. Mr. 
Lord bes always been regarded as a sound and reliable 
man, pursuing the even tenor of his way, never shaken 
in his adherence to his principles and convictions. His 
ability is uncontested, and though still comparatively a 
young man, he has earned an honorable and enviable 
naffie in our community. 


COAL PIT ON THE GRAVOIS ROAD, 
NEAR ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 

The accompanying engraving is from a drawing 
made expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, during his recent 
pictorial tour through the Western States. The coal 
pit, delineated with its characteristic apparatus and fig- 
ures, is situated upon the Gravois road, about five and 
a half miles from the city of St. Louis, and was select- 
ed by our artist on account of the picturesqueness and 
attractiveness of the locality. The scene is depicted with the 
fidelity of the daguerreotype, and | be relied upon as correct 
in its minutest features and details. The coal is found near the 

, and the veins are followed horizontally under ground. 
The expense ef the coal being very slight, owing to its location 
and the low cost of the material employed by the miners, it is af- 
forded at ten cents a bushel at the pits. The State of Missouri 
abounds in coal. In the centre and on both sides of the Missis- 
sippi, is a remarkable deposit of cannel coal, the extent of which 
is yet unknown. The stratum is from thirty to seventy feet in 
thickness and underlies several counties. In addition to this great 
central deposit of “Cannel Coal,” Missouri is furnished in the 
southwest with another coal field which is known to be very 
extensive, but the capacity of which has never yet been ascer- 
tained. The mineral wealth of the western country is inexhausti- 
ble, and this, taken in connection with the fertility of the soil and 
the inestimable facilities of navigation, accounts for its extraordi- 
nary + progress which no one can appreciate who has not 
travelled extensively in this wondrous region, studied for himself 
the bounties which Providence has lavished on it, and marked the 
energetic spirit, which within a few years has converted a wilder- 
ness into the abode of comfort, of civilization and refinement. 
Elsewhere the growth of empire is slow and imperceptible, but 
here the process is visible and appreciable. It goes on before your 
eyes. You mark the disappearance of the forest, the conversion 
of the wild prairie into cornfields, the magical celerity with which 
villages, towns and cities spring up. It is impossible, however, to 
measure the future of this country. The imagination halts in the 
effort to picture the future splendor and power of the West. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH TUNNEL. 

The project of constructing a railroad tunnel beneath the Straits 
of Dover, with a view to unite the shores of England and France, 
has occupied much attention lately, and a number of plans have 
been laid before the public through the columns of the newspa- 
pers. The plan, however, which seems to attract the greatest 
share of attention from scientific men, is that which has been ma- 
tured by Mr. William Austin. He proposes to construct a tunnel 
having a triple way of three arches, oval in form, and securely 
locked together by inseparable and indestructible masonry, imper- 
vious to moisture ; and for such unavoidable leakages as will oc- 
casionally occur, three culverts are to be provided to carry the 
water to either shore, where powerful lift pumps will convey it to 
the sea. The fall is to be from the centre towards each shore, 
and it is calculated that the crown of the tunnel will have a thick- 
ness of chalk of sixty feet between it and the ocean bed at the 
deepest point, which does not exceed one hundred and forty feet 
below the tidal level, as proved by soundings. There will be 
three double lines of railways, which will be ample for all purpos- 
es. Suffick.nt space is afforded for the necessary pathways, and 
the telegraph wires will be laid in the centre, on a new principle 
of economy and ready access. The tunnel, by its length, will 
thoroughly ventilate itself, but, should it prove necessary, three or 
four, or more, air-shafts can be readily constructed, the upper por- 
tions ne eee or places of refuge in case of ship- 
wreck, or to be used for the purpose of signalling vessels which 
may be in the channel. The cost of this truly gigantic enterprise 
is estimated at £6,000,000, and the time for its construction seven 
years.—Portfolio. 
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ON THE GRAVOIS RvAD, NEAR 8T. LOUIS, MISSUURI. 


mores forming a delightful all the way. We en- 
tered, and a scene of cultivated grandeur 
our sight, and the odor of the lossom scented 
the ing zephyrs, while trees laden with ripe lemons, 
ar oranges and nectarines glittered in the syn. 
ving with us a dragoman in his Eastern livery as a 
cicerone, he led us to a mtn where we enjoyed 
awhile the cooling breeze before we proceeded along the 
countless walks of this paradise, which contains eighty 
acres. All was beauty and enchantment. The shad- 
owy walks, clustering trees, varied flowers and the de- 
licious shrubberies thickened as we approached, and the 
birds above sang anthems to their praise. Pavilion af- 
ter pavilion arose, furnished in most superb style, with 
windows stained in every hue and design, draped with 
ample curtains and painted blinds in all the excellence 
of figh art. The walks are generally composed of peb- 
bles stuck artistically in cement, decorated with des 
in white and black, and feel most comfortable to the 


<= feet and grateful to the eye; and in looking over their 


rich green borders, the earth was strewn with fallen fruit, 
as we see in orchards at home in autumn, but of a very 
different kind ; and occasionally heaps of lemons gath- 
ered together similar to the manner we gather potatoes 
into bins. There is no necessity here for conservatories, 
the whole extensive parterre being a hot-house of itself! 
In the centres of the converging avenues are fountains 
and water-spouts with pavilions around, while other 
walks lead to terraces of great height, reached Ar oa 
cious stairs, with openings in the balustrades for landi 
on each terrace, where streams of water flow for cool- 
ness and irrigation, and on the ins of which grow 
the rarest flowers and fruit trees. € now come to an 
extensive quadrangular building, the outside of which 
scarcely gives an idea of the grandeur within ; ascendi 
a flight of marble stairs, a massive gate is opened, 
an enchanted palace bursts upon the eye! This mar- 
vellously grand elysium is called the “ Fountain,” and 
all the peerless beauty of the East seems concentrated 
here. ‘The centre is open to the sunlit sky, with a mar- 
ble promenade all round the sides, 300 feet in length 
and about 50 in breadth, covered with a highly orna- 
mented verandah supported on 200 Italian carved mar- 
ble pillars of twenty feet high, each formed of one stone. Great 
marble bowers, surrounded with solid marble borders, are laid out 
like drawing-rooms, one in each centre of a quadrangle, furnished 
with divans and ottomans of the most sumptuous order, and in 
the rarest styles of foreign design. Inside of this vast edifice, and 
open to the sun, is a lake with a great centre, double-balustraded 
and decorated with vases full of flowers, where, with little skiffs 
u may row over and pace the extensive floor of this artificial 
island, so elegant in stracture—while all around the canopied 
promenade, windows unglazed, but grated with fanciful bars re- 
sembling panes, let in the balmy air that wafts in gentleness the 
garden odors around you! In each corner, circled off, are also 
suites of rooms which the keepers open to.show you. The first 
we entered dazzled our eyes and excited our imagination, for the 
perfection, the deur, the wealth, the art in all departments al- 
most exceeded belief; and as we proceeded to the other three, our 
‘amazement still increased. It is said the decorative art of window 
staining is lost, but here the flattest contradiction is given by ocu- 
lar demonstration. ‘The richness of the colors, the chasteness of 
combination, the designs and workmanship, are &s much alive, 
and even more resplendent than in the medieval times. The 
blinds, also, are in color and design equal to the finest paintings. 
Words cannot fully express what the eye perceives in such elab- 
orated repositories of wealth, art and magnificence. Those beau - 
tiful gardens and palaces are for the summer enjoyment of Halim 
Pasha and the ladies of the seraglio, who generally frequent them 
on the Fridays, when the gates. of this truly magnificent realiza- 
tion of Oriental splendor and luxury are closed to travellers and 
the public.— Glasgow Citizen. 
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of the original, who is so widely known as a public/ % P  .. 
man in Massachusetts, and who has so wide a circle of f= 

acquaintances in this city and in Salem. Mr. Lord f ‘ ) 
was born at Ipswich, 11,1812. After the 
usual course of study, he entered Amherst 
College, where he distinguished himself as an indus- 
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THE STEAMSHIP ARABIA. 

People have not yet done talking about the accident to the steam- 
ship Arabia, last month, which came very near adding another to 
the long list of ocean tragedies that have filled so many hearts 
with mourning. When running at full speed, the steamship struck 
upon the same rock on which the Staffordshire was wrecked. It 
is charged by a nautical man on board that proper precautions had 
not been taken, and that the lead had not once been used on the 
passage from Boston until the accident occurred. The shock of 
the vessel, her recoil, her wild rush over the rock with the loss of 
her keel, of course created the greatest panic on board. It was a 
time when the officers should have shown the utmost forbearance 
and kindness to the alarmed passengers who crowded on deck, 
many of whom were ladies. But it is charged that the officers re- 
fused to reply to the questions asked by those who were quaking 
for their lives, and that they were treated to a full dose of bulldog 
British insolence. It is charged, also, that when the ship arrived 
at Halifax, and it was determined to send her to England in spite 
of her leaking badly, the passengers, after the survey, were allowed 
only one hour to decide whether they would land or stay by the 
ship, and that no facilities were afforded those who chose the for- 
mer alternative for getting out their luggage. We say nothing of 
the rashness of despatching the vessel to Liverpool in her leaky 
condition, merely remarking that such an act on the part of Ameri- 
can shipowners would have been held up abroad as a proof of the 
criminal recklessness of American navigators; but this is not the 
question—it is whether British officials are to be upheld in insolent 
treatment and neglect of American passengers committed to their 
charge. If such conduct is sanctioned, then, as a matter of course, 
no Americans will sail under any flag but their own. The estab- 
lishment of an American steam line between Boston and England 
has been projected, and the affair of the Arabia will no doubt 
hasten its consummation. 
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An OvuTraGE on THE Facutty.—When a Turkish M. D., 
from want of skill or negligence, causes the death of a patient, he 
is compelled to parade the streets, carrying a wooden frame round 
his neck, to which are attached a, number of bells. If this atro- 
cious punishment were inflicted on all the quacks in America, a 
man could not hear himself speak for the ringing of the bells. 


Pea Suet Sovr.—In France, they make excellent soup out 
of pea shells. If we imitated our Gallic neighbors, we could live 
quite economically with pea shell soup, frogs and horsesteaks. 
They already send us champagne made out of honey, and olive oil 
manufactured from lard. 


Removar.—We have semoved our office of publication to No. 
22 Winter Street, in the large building especially erected for our 
business, and where we shall be happy to meet our patrons. 


SPLINTERS. 


.+.. Five hundred thousand dollars have been appropriated by 
Congress for building a new post-office in New York. 
.... The explosion of a Greek merchant’s contraband gun- 
powder lately caused destruction and death at Salonica. 
. Punch says the man who intends “ getting round his wife ” 
must start early in the morning. 
... ‘The walls of the meat-market at Ghent are painted with 
laurel oil, the smell driving away flies. 
+++. Judge Haliburton, universally known as “Sam Slick,” is 
said to be about retiring from the bench of Nova Scotia. 
-+++ The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol (Eng.) lately died 
worth $750,000. Meek and lowly apostle! 
«+++ The Grand Duke Michael is to be viceroy of Poland, and 
his brother Nicholas to be retained at St. Petersburg. 
+++» Prince Napoleon could not succeed in exploring the island 
of Jean Mayou, which has the volcano nearest the pole. 
++» The Russian government is about to despatch two corvettes 
from Cronstadt to make a tour of the globe. 
. Five hundred ounces of strychnine lately arrived in New 
Yor, a were transhipped to California. 
. The Birmingham manufacturers made for the British gov- 
ernment 272,000 muskets and rifles in two years. 
-+++ In Russia, when a Cossack is extravagant, they say that 
“he is eating his candle at both ends.” 
..». Aman living on the Hudson River, New York, predicted 
his death on a certain day, but failed to fulfil his prophecy. 
-+. In parts of Wisconsin and Iowa, harvest laborers have 
been receiving $2 25 a-day. 
«++. The Albany Common Council have recently passed a law 
abolishing steamboat and hotel “runners.” 
.+++ The Peruvian war steamer Amazonas, which was guaran- 
teed by the English builders, has been sent back for repairs. ‘ 
In Memphis, the other day, a skeleton was absolutely 
palmed off on a “ green one” as S 8. 
+++ When pedple come to what is called “high words," they 
are very apt to use what is termed “low 
-++. ‘Some of the best books which have had the largest sale 
have been the most widelyerejected in manuscript, 
. Naples has interdicted the export of grain,.bat Spain is 
shipping large quantities to England. 
-.. Arguments drawn from the Mint are said to be more con- 


vineing than those from reason and philosophy. 


OLD AND NEW TIMES. _ 

There are writers in every age who praise the past at the expense 
of the present, who talk about the “good old times” and ignore 
the glory that actually surrounds them. But these writers are 
successively convicted of error. The manners of an age, blamed 
by contemporary writers, are quoted as models by writers of the 
following century, and thus from epoch to epoch, the manners of 
the same period are by turns lauded and condemned. A familiar 
acquaintance with history shows a constant progression of the 
human race, with certain comparatively insignificant periods of 
gloom and stagnation. The great river of human life has its 
eddies and turns, but the stream widens and deepens, and grows 
stronger as it advances to the great ocean of eternity. 

If there were any foundation for the eloquent declarations we 
have read in favor of the past and against the present, it would 
follow that there exists in the world a progression of evil. “If 
this were true,” says Montesquieu, “men would be now worse 
than bears.” 

An author of the 16th century says :—“ Is it not apparent that 
if the world were always growing worse, and fathers in general 
were always better than their children, we should long since have 
reached a climax of evil which could not be heightened? Six 
hundred years ago, a certain cardinal, convinced of this alleged 
progression of evil and continual degradation of the human spe- 
cies, concluded that the number of our teeth was diminishing. So, 
according to the cardinal’s propositions and deductions, we should 
all of us be toothless at this present moment.” 

A quaint old French writer (Guyot de Provins), embracing the 
same opinion, declared that a fatal change was going on; that 
men, formerly tall and handsome, had become small and mean, 
and that the human race would go on dwindling, until the time 
would come when the peasants could easily thresh grain in an 
oven, and “four knights fight in an iron pot.” 

“ This false opinion,” says an eminent writer, “this respect for 
the past and this contempt for the present, are the fruits of our 
education. Fathers, regretting the keen enjoyments of their youth, 
are constantly vaunting the days in which they could experience 
them, and blame those in which they have ceased to feel; more- 
over, to command the esteem and respect of their children, they 
take good care to appear better in their eyes than they really are. 
The children, detecting afterwards vices in society, seem to see 
them growing with their growth, and take the progress of their ex- 
perience for the progress of evil. Their teachers, equally mistak- 
en, fortify the mind of youth in these views by their discourses. 
Thus an error is established which can only be eradicated by a 
study of the past—a study repugnant to most men, who find it 
easier to believe a falsehood than to painfully labor in searching 
for a truth.” 
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THE CHARTER OAK. 

This fens tree, in which the royal charter of Connecticut was 
concealed, May 9, 1689, and which was blown down on the morn- 
ing of the 21st of August last, was probably an “old settler” at 
the time of Columbus’s discovery of America. It stood upon the 
old Wyllis estate at Hartford, now owned by Hon. J. W. Stuart. 
The history of this venerable monarch of the forest is briefly as 
follows :—In 1685, when New Haven was a separate colony, she 
refused to give in her adhesion to the charter from Charles II., 
consolidating the Connecticut colonies into one government. So, 
in 1687, James II. sent over Sir Edmund Andros to resume the 
charter of the several colonies. The Hartford Assembly was in 
session on his arrival, and while the subject was under considera- 
tion, the lights were suddenly extinguished, and the charter secret- 
ly conveyed away and concealed in the cavity of an old oak. 
Since that day, this tree has been called the “ Charter Oak.” After 
the deposition of Andros, the charter was resumed, and continued 
in force till 1818, when the present constitution of Connecticut 
was adopted. 


Nrwrort.—Though the past season has been gay at this water- 
ing-place, yet all agree that its splendors paled in comparison to 
those of previous years. Belles abounded, but beaux were sadly 
deficient—particularly dancing ones. A word to the wise is sufli- 
cient, and we dare say that next year Newport will be flooded with 
dancing cavaliers. 


Tue Sypennam Patace.—The Sydenham Crystal Palace, 
England, is a marvel of taste. In architecture, in fountains, in 
curiosities, it surpasses everything else in the world. It is a monu- 
mental museum—a universal conservatory. The result of a private 
enterprise, it has already cost thirty millions. 


AcCKNOWLEDGEMENT.—We are indebted to our friend and cor- 
respondent, W. R. Lawrence, for the “ Transactions of the Con- 
necticut State Agricultural Society for 1855,” and for other docu- 
ments of interest, as well as for a bunch of leaves from the old 
mote Oak, now alas! laid low. 


Grarce.—For the twentieth time, at least, it has been officially 
announced that the brigands of Greece have been exterminated, 
and the very last rascal expiated his offences against life and pro- 
perty by death. Unfortunately, these Greek brigands, like the 
fabled Phenix, are born anew from. their own ashes. 


A ascertain the length of tie day and 
night, any time of the year, double the time of the sun’s rising, 
which gives the length of the night, and double the time of set- 


ting, which gives the length of the day. 


Honest.—When Crockford, who kept a gaming house in Lon- 
don, was charged by an old man with ruining his only son, he 


answered know it! I rain a man a-day. I live by it.” 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

One of the cleverest hits at the times was lately given in one ot 
Punch’s caricatures. France, allegorized as a jaunty damsel, was 
coaxing a bouquet into the button-hole of England, figured as a 
sturdy gentleman in top-boots. John Bull looks confused, and 
says :—‘‘ Well, Madame France, as to this treaty of peace, I don’t 
exactly understand—” “You no onnerstan,” replies France. 
“O, no mattaire; come viz me and see ze firework.” Well, the 
fireworks have gone off, and the cannon have thundered, and now 
the smoke has cleared away, our friend, John Bull, is beginning 
to “onnerstan ” that he has wool pulled over his eyes—a terrible 
indignity. The English press now makes admissions of facts 
which we were charged with unkindness in hinting some weeks 
ago. To show that the correctness of our views is admitted by 
our English friends, we copy the following from a late number of 
that widely circulated journal, the “Illustrated London News.” 
It is not an expression of individual opinion. ‘“ We, for our part, 
shall not cease to lament the indecent haste and slavish obsequi- 
ousness with which our statesmen and diplomatists lent them- 
selves to the foregone conclusions of the emperor of the French, 
and agreed to a peace that settled nothing, that left everything to 
chance, and that made Russia and France the virtual masters of 
Europe. This country is rapidly drifting into a second-rate posi- 
tion. Our ambassadors have no influence abroad. England is 
no longer the first to be feared—the first to be thought of—the first 
to be consulted in emergency. The Emperor Napoleon is the 
master, What he wills is done. What he thinks is earnestly 
inquired; and English diplomatists take their cue from those of 
France, and sedulously refrain from saying or doing (whatever 
they may think) anything that can in*the remotest degree awaken 
the jealous susceptibilities, or offend the dignity of the all-potent 
autocrat of the French. They ‘crawl under his huge legs,’ and 
treat him with such obsequious deference, that he may not unjustly 
flatter himself with the idea that he is a greater man than his illus- 
trious uncle. England never placed herself in the humiliating 
position of acknowledging the superior might of the first Napoleon. 
Napoleon III. has achieved what his predecessor would have given 
his right hand to have accomplished. He has made free England 
not only his ally, but his tool. He has gained all the honors ot 
the victory, and left us with nothing but the bills, the wounds, the 
losses, and the discredit.” 
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Fancy Dresszs.—A young man, lately arrested in New York 
in female apparel, gave as his reason for the travestie, that he 
found it easier for a female to obtain employment than a man. 
A yeung woman at the West lately was induced to put on a male 
attire, because, she said, she could thus more readily obtain a 
situation. Such is the difference of opinion. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Lewis Wagoner to Miss Lucy A. Green; 
by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Henry P. Littlefield to Miss Catie A. Lowell; by 
Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Oliver Isbeel, of Keokuk, Iowa, to Miss Lydia Hay- 
ward; by Kev Mr. Walsh, Mr. Henry Jordan to Miss Ma: Hancock; by Kev. 
Mr. Fairchild, Mr. Robert B. Randall to Miss Nancy K. iu. —At Brookline, 
John H. Brownson, Esq., of Milwaukie, Wis., to Miss Isabella Anna Rogers, 
of Andover.—At Concord, by Rev. Mr. Angier, Mr. A. Gardner Heywood to 
Miss Mary Julia Adams. lh Salem, Mr. Charies P. Todd to Miss Mary R. 
Long, of Charlestown. it Mr. Cc. to Miss 
nah Flint.—At — 


Dodge. —At South East New 
York, by Rev. Mr. Bailey, Mr. Norman F. Nickerson to Miss Emma Caroline 
Smith, both of Ridgefield, Conn. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Susan Jane Neal, 29; Widow Sarah Ford, 72; Miss Fran- 
ces Fales, 22; Mrs. Mary C. B. Simonds, 30; Miss Susan S. H. Tarr. 29; Mrs. 
Eliza Hichborn Thacher; Widow Martha Lewis, 76.—At Chelsea, Mr. John 
Mills, a native of Scotland, 62.—At Cambridgeport, Mr. William H. Baker, 48. 
—At Medford, Miss Helen M. W. Raymond. 48.—At Newton Lower Palls, Mr. 
Edward Horatio Neal, 24.—At Quincy, Mr. Stephen Franklin Child, 31; Mrs. 
Hannah Maria Coombs, 20.—At South Dedham, Mrs. Harriet E. Smallwood, 
24.—At South Danvers, Mrs. Hanrah Osborn, 71.—At Salem. Mrs. Rebecca 
Bangs Dudley. 72; Miss Anna White, 18; Miss Lucy Ann Perley, 33.— At Ips- 
wich, Widow Hfannah Lord, 69.—At Manchester, Capt. John Girdler, 76.—At 
Gloucester, Mr. James Davis, 48.—At Haverhill, Mrs. Harriet Newell Gale How, 
85.—At Lancaster, Mrs. Hannah C. Wood, 45.—At Raynham, Mr. Isaac ——_ 
60; also, next day, his wife, Mrs. Zeruah King.—At Leominster, Deacon Ot 
Stearns, 69.—At Barre, Hon. Nathaniel P. Denny, 85.—At Leverett, Mr. om 
tus Adams, 86.—At Fall River, Mrs. Ann Jane Hacking, 20; Mr. Martin Cu- 
neen.—At Sandwich, Mr. John McLaughlin, 96.—At Stockbridge, Mrs. Norah 
Dailey, of Pittafield, 27.—At Springfield, Mr. Cullen Vining, 51.—At Bruns- 
wick, Me., Mrs. Nancy B., wife of the late Dea. Daniel Farren, 86. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BY JOHN THORNBERRY. 


“ Here we are, then!” said Mr. Newman to his family, as the 
stage-coach brought them in view of his brother’s country-house, 
the old homestead of his youth. ‘“ Now this begins to look like it. 
This does me godd. I'd rather come out here for a week or two, 
than go to all the watering-places in the land.” 

The two girls—Elmira and Josephine—thrust a head apiece out 
of each window, uttered an exclamation of disappointment, and 
drew their heads in again. Mrs. Newman curled her lip, clevated 
her nose, and resolved that nothing of this kind should “stand 
‘between the wind and her nobility.” 

They had had a long jaunt of a day from town, by rail and by 
coach, and on the whole were glad to find the end of their journey 
anywhere. At his brother’s house Mr. Newman was certain of 
finding both rest and welcome. He was tired of the world. No 
spot that he could think of was half as pleasant as the place where 
he passed the innocent days of his childhood. There he could 
throw off care and anxiety, and revel in the freshness of new days. 

“O, brother! O, sister!’ exclaimed the farmer’s wife, as she 
accosted them at the gate. “How glad we are to see you all out 
at the old place again! Children, welcome home here! Do pray 
come in, all of you! T’ll send for Henry at once, for I knew he 
he didn’t expect you to-day, and he’s off in the field, getting in hay.” 

They all bundled in across the deep porch, and collected in the 
large living-room. There they were met by Mr. Henry Newman’s 
three girls, two of them about the same ages with Elmira and Jo- 
sephine. Mrs. Newman assisted them in taking off their bonnets 
and travelling toggery, and the girls showed their cousins to their 
chamber. 

In less than half an hour, all hands were assembled again ; Mrs. 
Newman and one of the girls were getting supper on the table, 
however, and the two brothers were chatting as pleasantly as if the 
outside world had never crowded itself between their hearts. Mrs. 
City Newman, however, said little or nothing. Occasionally one 
or both of her daughters glanced round at her, to catch the right 
cue, and then fell to their silent criticisms again upon what was 
going on before them. The simplicity of the furniture, the earnest 
and honest manners of their country cousins, the style of the table, 
and the like of these things, were the chief objects of their atten- 
tion, and instead of making the most of their privileges, they tried 
to feel as uncomfortable as they could, by contrasting this simple 
country life with their own way of life at home. If people want 
to make themselves uneasy, there is no better way than this that 
one could recommend. 

When supper was ready at last, Mrs. Henry Newman (the 
farmer’s wife) smoothed out her apron, and asked them all if they 
wouldn’t sit up to the table. 

“Do you sit there, sister,” said she to Mrs. James Newman, 
“and you there,” to Mr. Newman. The two girls she seated on 
one side by themselves, and her own found places all about. 

To enumerate the several dishes with which the table was gar- 
nished, would occupy more space than I have allowed myself. 
But it was a right down country feast, at any rate. It was dinner 
and supper stirred together; and no thrifty housekeeper under- 
stood that trick one half as well as Mrs. Henry Newman. 

Elmira and Josephine did not wish to be thought hearty eaters, 
though in truth they were as hungry as bears. So they just nib- 
bled at the ham, and dallied with their rich cream-toast, and sipped 
their tea like any ladies. They wanted to enjoy as much as any 
one ; but their pride would not tell them where to begin. Mrs. 
Newman ate, because it was her way. She needed food. She had 
an appetite. She had ridden a great ways, and was really tired ; 
and being tired, was hungry too. So she made everything taste 
good ; and felt thankful in her heart that there was a plenty. As 
for Farmer Newman and his brother, the city merchant, they were 
enjoying themselves as highly as two menever did. Farming was 
now the topic of their talk, and now merchandize. Mr. James, 
however, delighted chiefly to talk about the grass crop and cattle. 

After supper, they scattered in all directions. The girls helped 
about clearing off the table, while their mother sat down to enter- 
tain Mrs. James by the open window. As for Josephine and El- 
mira, they walked out by themselves. The brothers finally found 
themselves beneath a famous old pear tree in the back orchard, 
that they had known in their earliest youth. Mr. James stood and 
smoked his fragrant Havana, while the farmer threw himself at 
his length upon the ground. 

“O, this isa beautiful old spot, Henry!” at last burst forth 
from the merchant’s lips. “I sometimes wish I had never left it, 
but had let you try the world. As it-is, you have shown the best 
evidences of filial affection ; you have taken care of our parents in 
their old age; this old homestead has been a mine of wealth and 
happiness to you and your family; and here you are, anchored 
safe from all the tempests of the world: I know what a peaceful 
life yours must have been; and it is on that account I envy you.” 

“Then why not give up business at once, and live as we live ?” 

“Ah, but there’s the rub! Once in, is in for your lifetime. 
There’s no getting out of it.” 

“ But you can end it, if youchoose. Whatiseasier? You are 
worth enough to-day. You are rich. What more do you want? 
To get still richer? I wish I was in your shoes.” 

“ From my heart, I wish you were.” 

“ At all events, I would show the world that I preserved inde- 
pendence enough to quit business when I’d got money eneugh.” 

“Ab! but you wouldn’t be likely to feel then just as you feel 
new. If you were in my shoes, you would feel about as I feel ; 


and this is the way J feel. When I make up to a certain mark in 
business, I mean to leave off and retire to some pleasant spot like 
this. That mark I haven’t quite reached yet.” 

“« Now let me ask you one single question,” returned Farmer 
Henry. “ Didn’t you, years ago, say exactly the same thing to 
yourself ?” 

“ Well, I did,” replied Mr. James. 

“ And didn’t you then set your mark lower than you have set 
it now ?” 

He hesitated. Finally he answered, “‘ Well, yes. I confess I did.” 

“ And now,” pursued the farmer, “ just as sure as you reach 
your present mark, just so sure you’ll be as dissatisfied as before. 
I know enough about the ways of human nature. If you don’t 
stop where you are, you’ll never stop at all.” 

Mr. James thought a moment or two about it, and puffed thicker 
clouds of smoke. Finally he said: “ Well, I’m inclined to think 
you’re more than half right, though I really wouldn’t say as much 
to anybody else, I can tell you. There’s something about this ac- 
cumulating business that plays the mischief with every one of us.” 

“I know it,” said Henry. “When men become engrossed in 
this business of getting gains, they are slaves. And now you may 
just as well stop to-day, as to wait to do it to-morrow. Why not? 
You know what you have looked forward to all your life, and that 
is just what I have been all my life enjoying. Happiness is not to 
be had in the goading hurry for wealth. You must change your 
intentions. ‘You must cease looking without, and begin to turn 
within.” 

* We can all talk about these things, I suppose,” rejoined Mr. 
James ; “‘ we can theorize and speculate, but when one comes to 
the pinch, I tell you it’s not exactly the same thing. We are the 
creatures of circumstances, I believe ; of destiny, in other words. 
Where we shall bring up at last, Heaven alone knows.” 

And upon this, he fell into a short rumination, which he soon 
came out of, with a dreamy remark or two about the delights of 
country life. His farmer brother assented to what he said, and 
seemed to try to help him along toward his conclusions. 

“T always meant to find me a quiet spot somewhere at last,” 
said the merchant, “and I mean to still. There’s nothing in life 
to me half so pleasant as the thought of a home, and a last rest- 
ing-place in the country. And if my heart is drawn to any one 
place, it is to this place of my birth.” 

“T will divide the old farm with you,” eagerly offered the farmer. 
“Come ; do leave off in the city, and settle down again where we 
began life together. What's the use of putting it off?” 

“T’ll think of it, at auy rate,” said Mr. James. “I’m really 
more strongly inclined tuwurds it than I ever was before. But I 
must take time to turn it over. I must go back and consult with 
my old friends, and look up some of my interests in business, you 
know.” 

The farmer’s heart sunk. ‘“ Then,” said he to himself, “the 
case is a bad one. He’ll not make up his mind at all.” 

They left the precincts of the old pear tree long after twilight, 
and found the two families sitting in the door, enjoying the evening 
air. That one sight almost determined the merchant’s resolution, 
at once, but he could not thus quickly yield. 

Next morning, all awoke bright and early. The country cous- 
ins had rosy cheeks and expressive eyes. Their city cousins 
looked as if one night’s sleep out there having done so much for 
them, there was no telling how much a week of nights might do. 

After breakfast was over and the things cleared away, Mrs. 
Farmer Newman went about her butter in the little dairy. She 
asked her sister and the girls if they wouldn’t like to look in on her. 
There she stood at the dresser under the window, kneading out 
the buttermilk from a great wooden tray full of yellow butter, the 
generous churning of the morning. Her sleeves were stripped up, 
and she wore a tidy apron about her. 

“How awful that kind of work must be!” exclaimed her city 
sister. ‘I declare, I should get so tired of it, I shouldn’t know 
how to follow it up.” 

The two daughters obediently curled up their lips, and skipped 
off out of doors. 

“TI don’t know,” responded Mrs. Henry, when she found herself 
quite alone with Mrs. James, “I sometimes think I’d rather do 
this than do a great many other things. But then,” she added, 
with a glow of earnestness, “to think that you are making your 
own butter! That’s a privilege every one don’t have, in these 
times.” 

“Farm labor must be the coarsest kind of drudgery,” said Mrs. 
James. ‘ How can you bring yourself to it so ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Nothing is drudgery, unless you choose 
to make it so. It all depends on how you take hold of a thing. 
After all, there isn’t so much difference between one sort of work 
and another. It’s all about alike.” 

“ But I should get tired of this everlasting sameness all around 
me,” added Mrs. James. ‘I don’t believe I could ever get used 
to it. Perhaps I could put up with it for a week or two in the 
summer; but to think of staying here all through the winter! 
How terrible dreary it must be !”” 

“ As for that, I can only say again—it’s all in habit. For my 
part, though I should like a visit once or twige a year to town, yet 
I don’t think I should ever reconcile myself to living there. And 
as for the winters, why, you don’t know what they are! You must 
live out in the country, as we do, to appreciate them. Here they 
are beautiful. I think quite as much of them as I do of my sum- 
mers.” 

And thus the conversation was carried on. 

Out doors, Elmira and Josephine had fallen upon their cousin 
Kate, with whom they began an animated discussion about the 
same topics, though perhaps in a slightly modified way. Among 
other things, Josephine declared that country people were just the 


coarsest, greenest people in the world. Her cousin Kate was 
shrewd enough te keep her temper under such speeches, and merely 
smiled their effect away. 

“«} should die here, among such boors,” said Josophine. 
if I’d got to stay, I’m sure I should wish to.” 

“J should die,’’ added Elmira, “ with the very thought of it.” 

“How do you manage to pass your time?’ asked Josephino. 
“ What do you do all day? Do you ever go out evenings ?” 


“ And 


“O yes, sometimes,” good-naturedly answered Kate. “ We 
some of us pick up a beau, now and then, you know.” 
“Beaux! La! What horrid creatures they mustbe! Cow- 


hide boots and satinets, I suppose? As much manners as oxen ? 
How I should like to set eyes on one of them !’” 

“O, well ; then we will invite some three or four of them over, 
some afternoon, if you say so. You can tell your friends then, 
you know, that you have seen and talked with the real specimens.” 

“QO, no; I beg you wouldn’t get any of them here on my ac- 
count,” said Josephine. 

“No, nor on mine,” chimed in Elmira. 

“Or you may see them at church, perhaps, on Sunday. I will 
point them out to you, as they come in to meeting.” 

“ What curious creatures they must be! But don’t you miss 
society here ¢ parties, and soirees, and assemblies, and all those 
things? Don’t you wish you were nearer folks? or ever feel 
dreadful dismal and lonesome, out here in the fields so? Ishould 
think you would, I’m sure. I should think you’d die in a week, 
only for want of seeing somebody that’s civilized. Just to think 
of living out of the world so! Why, it’s abominable I don’t 
see how anybody can possibly stand it!” 

“O,” laughed out her more philosophic and sensible cousin 
Kate, “‘ we all manage to get used to these things. After a while, 
you know, they cease to trouble us. I suppose, to tell the truth, 
that they would come hard to you at first; but we have the decided 
advantage of being born and brought up among them. I suppose 
we hardly know what we lose here.” 

“No, you don’t indeed,” responded Josephine, with character- 
istic courtesy and curtness. 

“ Still,” added Kate, “I never would change situations with 
you.” 

The city cousins gazed at her with a look of surprise that bor- 
dered closely on contempt. 

And in this way was the discussion carried on between the daugh- 
ters ; the mothers still engaged in it, in the dairy and kitchen. 


As for the brothers, they were both haying as hard as they could, 
down in the meadow back of the barn. It was a warm day, a 
great deal of grass had been cut early in the morning, and they 
were making out a merry time of it. It carried them back to their 
youthful days, to be working thus together again. They tossed, 
and pitched, and talked, and laughed. They sat down to their 
luncheon beneath the same old trees that had sheltered them when 
boys, and went over the old times once more in theshade. It was 
sad, and yet it was dearly delightful to the heart of the city mer- 
chant, thus to throw off restraint, and give himself up to the inno- 
cent enjoyment of the hour. Fifteen minutes careless tossing and 
rolling on the grass was sweeter to him than as many days passed 
in the society of idlers at the crowded hotels by the seashore. He 
felt the blessing descending even while he lay there. 

Supper was a welcome repast. It found them all tired and hun- 
gry. Never were known better appetites, nor more wholesome and 
inviting food. Even the girls had forgotten that they were satis- 
fying themselves at the table of a plain country farm-house. 

They all sat in the little parlor and entry, and twilight was al- 
ready gathering, when a boy came in with the mail from the post- 
office. There was a letter for Mr. James Newman. He took it 
and hastily broke the seal. It was glanced over almost in an in- 
stant, when he let it fall from his hands, exclaiming, “ Ruined ! 
ruined! I might have known as much !” 

His face was colorless. His wife sprang towards him with a 
shriek, and began to ask him what it all meant. It was some time 
before he could collect courage to tell the story. Finally said he : 

“I have lost all! My ship has gone to the bottom, and not ten 
dollars worth of insurance on her! I haven’t enough left to count 
on my ten fingers !” 

All manner of exclamations followed so unexpected an announce- 
ment. His wife couldn’t believe it—wouldn’t believe it. The girls 
sat demure and astonished. The farmer’s wife and daughters were 
sympathizing and sad, while only Mr. Henry himself dared offer 
consolation of any nature. 

“Does this strip you of all?” at last inquired he. 
you a dollar?” 

“ Yes,” said his brother; “ perhaps fifteen or twenty thousand.” 

“Then you are rich enough! Now just hold on right where 


Haven’t 


*you are. You know what we were talking about last evening ; 


now is the time to take your resolution. You've got enough ; 
you needn’t ask any more. I’m ready to divide the old place with 
you to-day. Come; the hand of a kind Providence is in this. 
Promise me to take that resolution to-night, and my word for it, 
you will never regret it as long as your life is spared you.” 

“Tt is taken!” answered the merchant. “I could choose no 
better time. From this day, wife, I am no longer a dweller in 
cities! I come out and live on the farms! It may cost us a pang 
at first, but we shall be all the happier for it in the end.” 

In three months a house was in process of erection near the old 
homestead ; and in less than three years, Miss Josephine was en- 
gaged to be married to one of the “horrid country beaux,” with 
big feet and hands. 

Mrs. James Newman, moreover, mak@ her own butter, and it is 
good butter too. And among them all, there is no more lamenta- 
tion over the day that changed their fortunes so much for the bet- 
ter. They are content. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The number of arrivals at the several hotels in Saratoga, from 
the 23d of June to the 23d of August, was 17,058. The cor- 
ner-stone of a Free Public Library was laid recently at New Bed- 
ford, with considerable ceremony, in presence of a large concourse 
of the citizens. It was laid by the mayor, who made a short and 
appropriate address. —~ Advices from Sydney, Australia, May 
20, mention extensive gold discoveries in the western part of Aus- 
tralia. —— There is a family of four persons living in Suffield, 
Connecticut, who bear the following relations to each other—hus- 
band and wife, son and daughter, father and mother, brother and 
sister, uncle and aunt, nephew and niece, and Grst and second 
cousins. —— At St. Louis, lately, two young ladies were burnt to 
death, in consequence of carelessness in filling a lamp with burn- 
ing fluid. ——~ The people of St. Paul, Minnesota, held a public 
meeting recently, with a view to the adoption of summary meas- 
ures for the extirpation of the gamblers, cut-throats and thieves 
who infest that city.—— It is anticipated that an invitation will 
be given to Mr. Collins to visit Boston in his new steamship, the 
Adriatic, in October, by the merchants of this city, and that he 
will accept the compliment. —— A female physician in Philadel- 
phia advertises that it is her particular speciality to cure all affec- 
tions of the heart.”” —— William Sprague, of Rhode Island, has 
purchased a valuable water power and a large tract of land on the 
Shetucket River, in the town of Lisbon, Ct., some ten or twelve 
miles from Willimantic, and is putting up a cotton factory there 
950 fect long, 80 feet broad, four stories high, and intended to run 
1200 looms with 50,000 spindles. The shipments of cotton to 
Europe for the present commercial year thus far amount to about 
$129,000,000 ; of tobacco, $14,000,000; of rice, $3,000,000; and 
naval stores, $2,000,000. —— A lot of tobacco of a “ bright golden 
hue, and the texture as fine as silk,” was sold in Lynchhurg, Va., 
recently, at the enormous price of $255 per hundred! It was said 
to be the finest specimen of the article ever seen—and ought to be 
to sell for two dollars and fifty cents per pound. —— The Journal 
of Commerce says, that the predictions of a short peach crop 
are fully verified. There is no probability that it will exceed one 
quarter of an average. —— The oldest daily paper in London is 
the Public Ledger, established in the year 1700, which for several 
years has only had between six and seven hundred subscribers. 
The printing press had been at work in England nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years before the inventive genius of that country 
produced a single newspaper; and nearly another hundred years 
passed before a daily paper was ventured upon. —— It is calcu- 
lated that the clergy cost the United States six millions of dollars 
annually, the criminals nineteen, the lawyers thirty-five, tobacco 
forty, and rum one hundred millions. —— The lumber business at 
Albany, heretofore the greatest lumber market in the country, is 
decreasing year by year. It culminated in 1853, and has never 
been so great since. 


Expensive Luxury.—The Albany Knickerbocker says, “as 
things are managed now-a-days death is one of the most expensive 
luxuries that people can dabble in.” The editor speaks of the 
burthen, entailed upon decent poverty, reducing it frequently to 
want and misery, by the costly funerals and costly mourning 
which fashion obliges the family of a deceased person to indulge 
in. There is certainly a necessity for a reform in this matter, for 
we are fast approaching the condition of the Parisians, with whom 
living is amazingly cheap and dying enormously dear. 


A Commentator.—An ardent Shakspearian has written a 
pamphlet on the play of “ Hamlet,’’ called an “‘ Attempt to ascer- 
tain whether the queen were an accessory before the fact, in the 
murder of her first husband.” This reminds us of the attorney’s 
clerk in the pit, who, when the witches reply to Macbeth’s ques- 
tion, ‘“ What is’t ye do—a deed without a name?” shouted, “ It’s 
null and void. If it isn’t sigued, sealed and witnessed, I wouldn’t 
give a ha’penny for it!” 
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Mivxine By Macuinery.—Some genius has actually invented 
a machine for milking, and a wag suggests an olian attachment, 
so that the cow while undergoing the operation may be soothed to 
perfect stillness, regardless of the flies. The tunes might be the 
“Mellow Horn,” or “ Corn rigs are bonny,” or that fine old psalm 
tune called “ Durham.” 


New Invention.—A Yankee has invented a new preventive 
to theft. It consists of a box the size of a watch, and worn in the 
vest pocket attached to a chain. When a thief seizes the chain, 
it immediately puts in operation an alarm-bell, and thus enables 
the intended victim to seize upon the thief. 


Fruits or Gen1us—Genius is sometimes well remuncrated in 
this hard world, after all. Jenny Lind, during her late profes- 
sional tour in England, covering a few months, received nearly 
half a million of dollars. When Paganini the violinist netted 
$75,000 in a season it was thought wonderful. 


PrivaTEgRInG.—The American government will not abandon 
privateering until foreign nations give up the right of capturing 
private goods by national ships. 


Aprp.es.—There will: be a scant supply of this fine fruit this 


year, at least in this region, though in some parts of the country 
there is a heavy crop. * 


Gas.—The town of Dorchester is to be illuminated with gas. 
There’s nothing like the diffusion of light, physical and intellectual. 


Wayside Ga Gatherings. 


The gras ora ies of locust, are said to be making 
fearful of Io 


The receipts of grain at Chicago for the month of August, will, 
it is said, amount to nearly 5,000,000 of bushels. 


The valuation of Worcester the present year is as follows :— 
real estate, $12,599,100; personal estate, $6,309,400; total, 
$13,905,500—an increase of $855,500 over 1855. 


Rev. Thomas Allen, a minister of Pittsfield for forty-five years, 
in addition to numerous published sermons, left 2700 sermons, 
written in short hand, which no ene has yet been able to decipher. 


W. Gilmore Simms, author of the series of Revolutionary and 
Border Romances of the South, has accepted a number of invita- 
tions from Lyceums at the North to lecture before them the coming 
season. 


The Louisville Courier says the wife of a well known drayman, 
in Covington, died one day, lately. The next day the bereaved 
man married a new wife, and took her with him to the dead wife’s 
funeral ! 

The summers of 1812, 1814, 1818, 1826, and 1856, are the 
hottest remembered in Ireland by the “ oldest inhabitant.” It was 
exceedingly hot in 1826, but we believe the past summer to have 
been more so. 


The Cincinnati papers record the death of Mr. Robert Orr, in 
the 88th year of his age. He was born in Lancaster, Pa., in 1771. 
Mr. Orr, 57 years ago, raised corn and other grain on what is now 
the densest part of Cincinnati. 


The Council Bluffs Chronotype states that a citizen of that 
place lately sold 960 acres lying on the Bottom, south of the city, 
for $50 per acre, amounting to the snug sum of $48,000. This 
land cost $1200 within less than three years. 

Mr. Leonard Neilson, of Montgomery county, Md., who was on 
the Japan expedition, returned home recently in the United States 
frigate Macedonia, bringing with him two beautiful mouse deer 
from the island of Java. They are great curiosities. 


The Paris Moniteur publishes a complete list of the losses of the 
French army in the Russian war, showing a total of 62,492 men, 
of whom 56,805 were privates, 4402 non-commissioned officers, 
and 1284 commissioned officers. This does not include the 
wounded. 


The Seckel pear nt on the farm of Mr. Seckel, about 
four miles from Philadelphia. It was sent to Europe by the late 
Dr. Hosack, in 1819, and the fruit was pronounced by the London 
Horticultural Society, exceeding in p msc the richest of their 
autumn pears. 

An Austrian officer, fishing lately in the Rhine, pulled up from 
the bottom a sword, which the antiquarians pronounce to have 
belonged to the Emperor ‘Adolphus. The Duke of Nassau has 
purchased it of the lucky fisherman for the sum of one hundred 
and sixty florins. 


A painfully interesting return has just been made to parliament. 
It is a list of railway accidents during the half year which ended 
the 30th of June last. There were 126 persons killed, and 105 
injured on the 8461 miles of railroad open for traffic in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

A coroner’s jury at Linley, near Huddersfield, England, returned 
a verdict of tempo insanity in the case of a man named Joseph 
Hyde, a weaver, forty, who, after drinking for three weeks, 
had first cut his throat, and then succeeded in partly pulling his 
windpipe through the aperture. 

Letters detained for postage are returned quarterly to the post- 
office department, the same as advertised dead letters. Previous 
to the adoption of the present plan of notifying persons to whom 
unpaid letters are addressed, the rule was to send such letters to 
the dead letter office monthly. 


A lady appeared at a recent ball at Congress Hall, Saratoga, 
with a $10,000 set of diamonds, besides other jewelry, upon her 
person. ‘They were not her own, however, but belonged to a 
dealer who hoped to find a market for them among the fashion- 
ables, and took this mode of advertising them. 


There is said to be an old lady in Johnsonville, S. C., who is 
one hundred and thirt rs of age. She was a grown young 
lady at the time of Braddock’ k’s defeat, and can recount many inci- 
dents of the Revolution. She has been blind for thirty years, but 
can walk about with the aid of a walking stick. 


A servant girl in London has been fined forty shillings, or a 
month’s imprisonment, for pouring a kettle of boiling water on a 
cat that was trespassing on her master’s premises. Under the 
same law (cruelty to animals), Lieut. Craven, of the Guards, and 
his groom, were tined $15 for killing a horse by overriding. 


The Russian clergy have just celebrated a grand mass at Bala- 
klava, at which every one walked barefoot in sign of mortification, 
after which holy water was sprinkled in every direction. The 
camp of 6000 men, which has been formed on the heights of Ink- 
ermann, will be the only military forco remaining in that part of 
the Crimea. 


In two years four thousand miles of telegraph wire have been 
erected in India. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Dethi and Lahore 
are now telegraphically united, and six thousand miles of new 
lines are in the course of erection. No. 1 galvanized iron wire is 

The wires are erected on strong, durable posts like those 
in our own country. 


‘The New York Express states, that never, since the summer 
and fall of 1853—the Crystal Palace year—have the hotels in that 
city been so full as at the present time. The number of visitors 
from the South en route to and from Europe and the fashionable 
watering-places here at the North, since the commencement of the 
summer months, has been unprecedented. 

A young lady, at present a pupil in one of the literary institu- 
tions of Richmond, has received the distressing intelligence, that 
among those who perished i in the terrible calamity at Last Island, 
were we father, brother, uncle, aunt and two cousins. Having 
previously been deprived of her mother by death, her lonely situa- 
tion must now excite the deepest sympathy. 


Moscow is assuming a most Oriental look. The whole of the 
Kremlin is surrounded with centensing, 2 constructed for the illumi- 
— which is to last for three days after the coronation; the 

high tower of Ivan Veliku will be lit up from the base to the sum- 
mit, the latter surmounted with an immense glittering crown of 
flame, Every house will also be illuminated. 


There are 1,000,000 of inhabitants in pe Canada, of whom 
308,000 are children between the ve and sixteen. Of 
these, 212,000 are in the schools, which number about 3500; of 
these, 1500 are free, and about fifty separate or Roman C atholic. 

There are paid out in salaries to teachers, $700,000 annually ; and 
the total expenditure for schools is about '$1,000,C00. 


Foreign 4 Stems. 


The neighborhood of the Val Suz Suzon, im France, is at the pres- 
ent moment ravaged by wild boars. 

“ Lord Stanley, a son of the Earl of Derby,” an English paper 
states, “has announced a penmy paper, to appear in a short time 
under his immediate direction.” 

A statue of Thierry Martens, who restored the typographical 
art in Belgium, has just beem inaugurated with a good deal of 
pomp, in Alost, his own town. 

Mrs. Charles Matthews, better known as Madame Vesitris, a 
—— member of the English stage, died at Grove Lodge, 

ulham, on the 16th ult. She was 59 years of age. 

Rear Admiral Surkow has died of his wounds im St. Petersburg. 
It was he who with Col. Narew directed the men im building the 
Malako. which the Russians escaped after the taking of the 
Malako 


A grow oat, representing “ Queen Hortense instructing 
Prince Louis N leon in 1822,” has just been placed im the Mu- 
seum of Ve It is from the chisel of M. Chatrousse, and 


was one of the ornaments of the Universal Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts. 

The celebrated piano forte manufactory of Messrs. Broadwood, 
in London, destroyed by fire on the 11th ult., covered two acres of 
ground, and consisted of five distinct ranges of buildings, three 
stories high. Nearly one thousand pianos, in various stages of 
construction, were destroyed, together with valuable woods and 
other materials, and the tools belonging to four hundred and twen- 
ty workmen. The property destroyed is valued at from £100,000 
to £150,000. 


Sende of Gold. 


. To wisdom he’s a fool that will not yield—Shakspeare. 


Art must anchor in nature, or it is the sport of every breath 
of folly. — Hazlitt. 
Tragedy is one of the imperishable forms of art; but it is 
ricularly suited to the reproduction of antique or simple sub- 
jects: it is sculpture.—Gerard de Nerval. 


The English are a heavy people, and the most like a stone 
of all others. The French are a lively people and more like a 
feather.— Hazlitt. 

. Universities are of course, hostile to geniuses, which seeing 
and using ways of their own, discredit the routine: as churches 
and monasteries persecute youthful saints. —R. W. Emerson. 

There is this ditference between bappiness and wisdom : 
he that thinks himself the happiest man, really is so; but be that 
thinks himself the wisest, is generally the greatest fool.— Colton. 

.... Merit has rarely risen of itself, but a pebble or a twig is 
often quite sufficient for it to spring from to the highest ascent. 
There is usually some baseness before there is any elevation.— 
Landor. 


.-.. When we are young, we are slavishly employed in procur- 
ing something whereby we may live comfortably when we grow 
old ; and when we are old, we perceive it is too late to live as we 
proposed. — Pope. 

.... Some, admiring what motives to mirth infants meet with 
in their silent and solitary smiles, have resolved, how truly I know 
not, that then they converse with angels, as, indeed, such cannot 
among mortals find any fitter companions.—Fudler. 


Joker's Budget. 


In an action, lately, Mr. James said it was a lamentable thing 
to see “two tailors in the same suit. 

A jocky sold a nag as an “ honest” 
threw his rider when he threatened to. 

The learned man who lately cut a slice off his thumb, to see 
what the veins looked like, is assisted by the chap who contends 
that madness is a mineral. 

“ Mother,” said a little square built urchin about five vears old, 
“why don’t the teacher make me monitor sometimes! I[ can lick 
every boy in my class but one.” 

A visitor was contemplating Niagara Falls the other day, when 
a verdant looking individual came up and asked him if he would 
please to tell him the name of that river. 

It was said of a lady who had just completed her fourth decade, 
and who played very loudly on her piano, while she never alluded 
to her age except in a whisper, that sue was forte upon her piano, 
but piano upon her forty. 

A wag in New York, seeing a man driving a tack into a card, 
through the letter ¢ of the word “ Boston,” ” printed on it, seized 
the latter and exclaimed: ““Why, what are you about? Don’t 
you know that laying tax on tea in Boston once raised a thundering 
muss there ?” 

A gentleman residing in Boston, as the story goes, seeing an 
Irishman removing an embankment from a dwelling, inquired, 
“ Patrick, what are you doing?” “I am opening the cellar win- 
dow, to be sure.” “ And what are you doing that for?’ ‘“ May 
it please your honor,” said Patrick, “to let out the dark.” 


horse, because he always 
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CHARLES , GILDEMEISTER. 


THE COLUMN OF THE PLACE VENDOME, PARIS. 
This magnificent monument, erected at a cost of 1,500,000 
francs, stands in the Place Vendome at Paris. The square was 
formerly occupied by the sumptuous hotel of the Duke de Ven- 
dome, the son of Henry IV. and the fair Gabrielle d’Estrées. 
Louis XIV., in 1685, purchased the hotel and removed it, at the 
suggestion of Louvois, intending to erect, around the square thus 
formed, buildings for the royal library, the mint, the ministers, etc. 
On the death of Louvois, this project was abandoned and the 
ceded to the city of Paris, conditionally. The form of the 
place is a symmetrical octagon, the larger sides of which measure 
respectively 420 by 450 feet. The buildings on the sides are uni- 
form in character. The 


when it was replaced by the trium pillar erected b Napoleon 
German 


to commemorate his successes in campaign of 1805, 
the material being 1200 pieces of brass cannon captured from the 
Austrians and Russians. is an imitation of Trojen’s 


shaft are of stone, covered with bas-reliefs mg the 
victories of the French army. The reliefs on the pedestal depict 
and weapons of troops. Above 


AL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


G. J. B. CARSTENSEN. 


was placed there under the reign of Louis —— and inauge- 
with appropriate ceremonies on the 28th of July, 1833, 
the presence of an immense multitude, who greeted with 
cheers and every demonstration of delight the restoration of the 
effigy of the popular idol of France. e statue is eleven feet in 
— —— the emperor in his military costume, and was 
lied by Seurre. 
ARCHITECTS OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, NEW YORK, 
On this we present engravi from phesographiaperreie, 
of Messrs. e8 Gildemeister (eon J.B. , both 
Crystal Palace; New” York, a 
, is acknowledged to sar- 
both the palace of the World’s Fair at London and that in 


Sit Joseph Paton, the gid 

adoption. Sir Joseph Paxton, the 

Cryptal Palace, with great liberality furnished design, 

which the peculiar form of the ground omwhich 
he 


joining, for which he has obtained a ‘patent. L 
Adams submitted a plan of a great octagonal vault or 
supporting ribs being formed of clusters of gas pipes. 

ether presented individuals, were some of 
the task of selection was rendered 
delicate and one. That, however, which was — 
adopted gave universal satisfaction, and showed its authéss<o 


tion to the capital, and display, in chronological order, the exploits 
of the army from a to Austerlitz. The figures are three 
erty Ee t two thousand, the length of the scroll Q 
e being feet. A spiral thread, dividing the lines, records the | 
names of the battles represented. The designs-were furnished by : 
> and executed by sculptors, onéof whom was 
4 a lady named the capital is a ap- 
= proached by a windipg interior staircase of T75 steps, which 
a fine view of Paris is obtained. The present statue of Napoleon 
: 
quetes, then the Place Lows le Grand, and finally the Place Vendome. Red ys at 
A colossal equestrian statue of Louis XVI., in bronze, formerly 1M sacl ~ 
stood in the centre, but was demolished by the revolutionists ey <> 5 
August 10, 1792. The mutilated pedestal remained until 1806 4 ie a 
4 
Ms 
‘ 
at home, and mses tO the Rewwnt Of feet; So pou 
of metal were consumed in this gigantic work. The pedestal and 
: 
the four by eagles, each weighing ~ 
bas-re ief, #@presenting two figures of Fame, <= 
showing pl of the structure. The astyle of building should have beemsne- 
2 bas-reliefs shaft pursue a spiral direc- SSS = cessfully attempted and carried ig.an 
American city excited universal astom- 
> 
i THE COLUMN OF VENDOME, AT PARIS. 


